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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—_ 

HE German Emperor, in unveiling a statue to the late 
Prince Frederick Charles on Thursday, made a short 
speech which will disturb the French. He is reported to have 
said that it would be better for the eighteen army corps and the 
forty-two millions of the German people to be left on the field, 
than to permit one stone of what they had gained to be taken 
from them. It was unnecessary and irritating to say this, we 
think. But we are not sure that it can be called a warlike 
speech. Every one knows that the German Emperor will not 
give up Alsace-Lorraine without a very fierce struggle ; and if 
that be so, the highly coloured form in which the declaration 
is put, scarcely makes the situation more threatening. Indeed, 
the more clearly the French realise how hard a job it will be 

to make Germany relinquish anything, the better for peace. 








The news from Tibet grows serious. It is reported from 
Calcutta that 3,000 men have recently joined the Tibetans in 
the Jalapla Pass, raising their army at that point to 14,000, 
and that besides there is a force of 1,500 men stationed between 
Lhassa and the frontier.—movements which have been re- 
sponded to on our side by the despatch of a regiment of 
Goorkhas and a battery of artillery. More important, how- 
ever, than the amount of the Tibetan armies is the question 
of the seasons. The English troops cannot remain through 
the winter where they are at present, and it has, therefore, 
been decided to march them into the Chumbi Valley, a place 
beyond the Jalapla Pass, where the Rajah of Sikkim usually 


_ Winters, a valley described by a correspondent of the Times 


as the Riviera of the Tibetan highlands. To reach their 
winter quarters our troops will have to storm the entrench- 
ments in the Jalapla Pass, a movement which, if undertaken 
with too small a force or unsuccessfully conducted, might 
prove very disastrous. The Indian Government, of course, is 
well prepared, and will run no unnecessary risk. They do 
not want to have the Tibetans in Darjeeling. Still, a serious 
frontier war, even if successful, while Burmah is disorganised, 
cannot but be a cause of considerable anxiety. 


The Bulgarian Principality has this week been en fcte, owing 
to the formal opening of the new line which places Constan- 
tinople in direct railway communication with the rest of 
Europe. On Sunday, the first regular train passed through 
Pesth and Sofia, arriving at the Turkish capital on; Wednesday. 
The fact that the Bulgarians have completed their share of 
the work during the time they have been under the ban of 
Russia, and so deprived of external finaneial aid, is rightly 
regarded by them with great pride. The making of the railway 
8 also looked upon at Sofia as a blow to Russia, whose policy 
has always been to prevent the direct connection gf Constan- 
tinople with the European railway system. The journey to 





London by the new route will, it is calculated, occupy three and 
a half days. Though the new line runs through some of the 
most beautiful scenery in Europe, and allows the possessor of 
a berth in a sleeping-car to travel from Paris to Constanti- 
nople without changing carriages, it has some not unimportant 
drawbacks, chief among which may be regarded the liability 
to seizure by brigands. The line, too, after Philippopolis, is a 
series of most exasperating zigzags, which make it a hundred 
kilométres longer than the old post-road. The contractor was 
paid by the mile, and surveyed his route accordingly. 


Mr. Gladstone has, we think, gone further in his letter to 
the Provost of Dalkeith concerning Mr. Dillon’s imprisonment, 
than he has ever gone yet in justifying opposition to the law. 
« Tf Mr. Dillon broke the law,” he says, “ he was driven to break 
it by the gross misconduct of the Government and the Parlia- 
ment of 1886, who obstinately refused to make any provision 
for the undoubted incapacity of many of the Irish tenants to pay 
their rents, and thereby forced into existence the ‘Plan of 
Campaign,’ which they afterwards made an excuse for the cruel 
coercion now in force.” Well, if that be true, there is no period 
in the history of the century when lawbreaking in Ireland 
might not have been justified by far more effectual excuses, 
for since 1881 Ireland has been treated on all agrarian matters 
with a legislative tenderness unknown elsewhere in Europe. 
Mr. Gladstone might say with far more justice, that if English 
smugglers broke the law in the early part of this century by 
importing lace and brandy which had not paid the duty, ‘they 
were driven to break it by the gross misconduct of the Govern- 
ments and the Parliaments of the first forty years of this 
century. Mr. Gladstone’s doctrines tend more and more to 
political antinomianism and anarchy in Ireland. 


The “ Members of Parliament Charges and Allegations Bill” 
was read a second time in the House of Lords yesterday week. 
Lord Salisbury moved its second reading in a speech of great 
dignity andimpartiality, in which he recounted the history of the 
question, showing that two movements had gone on for several 
years in Ireland side by side, a constitutional and a violent 
movement, and that suspicions had arisen of there being more 
connection between them than appeared on the surface. Cer- 
tainly they were intended to achieve the same ultimate ends, 
and had a great many common friends and eulogists both in 
Ireland and elsewhere. Even last year the inconvenience of 
these suspicions had been keenly felt, and the Government, 
who wholly disapproved of referring them to a Committee 
of the House of Commons, had offered to defray for the 
Parnellite Members the cost of an action for libel against the 
Times for asserting the substantial identity of the constitutional 
and the violent movement,—the Parnellites instructing their 
own chosen counsel, with whom the Attorney-General would 
associate himself only as a matter of form. This offer was 
declined. But when this year Mr. O’Donnell brought his 
action,—without, however, bringing the issue to trial,—the 
scandal seemed so serious that the Government thought it 
right to appoint a judicial tribunal, with full powers and no 
needless restrictions, to sift the matter to the bottom, and to 
sweep away or justify, or partly sweep away and partly 
justify, the suspicions that had arisen. 


Lord Herschell replied to Lord Salisbury in a speech as 
admirable in tone as that of the Prime Minister, and much 
the best, we think, that has been delivered against the Com- 
mission. But his criticisms, though moderate and calm in 
every sentence, were not very damaging, though they make us 
regret seriously that the names of the three Commissioners 
had not been submitted to Lord Herschell before they had 
been finally sanctioned by the Lord Chancellor. Lord 
Herschell holds that no Judicial Commission nominated by 
the present Government could have been likely to win ‘the 
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confidence of the Irish Members, though, oddly enough, he 
holds that a Committee of the House, composed of keen 
partisans and eager foes, would have won that confidence. 
Lord Herschell regretted that the scope of the investigation 
was not to be limited, and insisted on the very serious expense 
to which the incriminated Members might be put. He thought 
more pains should have been taken in selecting the names of 
the Commissioners, so as to give the impression that there 
would be no political bias on the Commission ; and, finally, he 
deplored the dragging of the Judges into a position in which 
it is almost impossible that they should not excite political 
odium. Nothing could be more worthy of respect than Lord 
Herschell’s attitude throughout. 


Lord Derby took on the Liberal Unionists their full share 
of responsibility for the proposed measure, and Lord Gran- 
ville actually singled out Mr. Whitbread as a Member of the 
House of Commons who, if placed on a Committee of Inquiry, 
would have been specially judicial. Perhaps. But all that 
we can say of his speech in the House of Commons on this 
subject, is that it was specially unjudicial,—indeed, the 
speech of a bitter partisan. The Bill was read a third time 
and passed on Saturday, and received the Royal Assent on 
Monday. 


Before the final passing of the “Members of Parliament 
Charges and Allegations Bill,” it became known that Mr. 
Parnell had instituted an action for libel against the Times in 
Scotland, laying his damages at £50,000, and that Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor and Mr. Redmond had instituted an action for libel 
against the Times in England. The former action, it is said, 
cannot possibly come on till January, owing to the business 
already occupying the Scotch Courts; and as the Judicial 
Commission is to open its sittings on October 16th, it will have 
made a good deal of progress before the Scotch trial can 
begin, if it begins at all. It is alleged that there is a technical 
difficulty in the way, owing to the Times having no property 
in Scotland over which the Scotch Courts could claim 
jurisdiction in case the suit went against that journal. We 
are not aware how far that difficulty ig final, or only one 
which it depends on the Times to insist upon. But we do 
not suppose that in the case of an action instituted at the very 
last moment, and obviously intended to interfere with the 
investigation of the Judicial Commission, the Times is called 
upon to remove any technical difficulty which may exist. 


As to Mr. Redmond’s action against the Times, we know 
nothing of its scope. But so far as regards his special com- 
plaint that the Times suppressed his letter explaining that when 
in May, 1882, he omitted all denunciation of the murder of Mr. 
Burke, in addressing the Manchester meeting of Sunday, May 
7th, he was ignorant of Mr. Burke’s death, Mr. H. Glass, of 
Manchester, writes to last Saturday’s Times as follows :— 
“T think Mr. Redmond’s memory must fail him. I attended 
that meeting in the Free-Trade Hall. On my way to the hall, 
I called at the telegraph office and inquired whether it was 
true that Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke had been 
murdered the evening before in Dublin. ‘Yes, Sir,’ said the 
clerk ; and he added, ‘ Mr. Redmond, M.P., has just been here 
to ask the same question.’ ” 


Parliament adjourned on Monday till Tuesday, November 
6th. Mr. W. H. Smith, in moving on Saturday last that at 
its rising on Monday the House should adjourn till November 
6th, took occasion to read a letter sent him by Mr. John 
Morley, enclosing one from General Sir E. Bulwer on 
the subject of Mr. Justice Day’s bearing in the Belfast 
Commission. Sir E. Bulwer, who was on the Belfast 
Commission, says in that letter that though he was con- 
stantly alone with Mr. Justice Day, politics did not seem 
to interest him. Nevertheless, Mr. Justice Day was full 
of interests apart from politics. He was a strong Catholic, 
and appeared to hold that law and order must be main- 
tained under any circumstances and at any risk. “I havea 
distinct recollection of his frequently expressing his partiality 
for the Irish characterand people. His personal feelings, how- 
ever, would never interfere with what he considered the course 
of justice.” Sir E. Bulwer’s strong testimony to Mr. Justice 
Day’s impartiality and high bearing is much more than a set- 
off against Mr. Adams’s diatribe, and Mr. Morley, who had 


we think, to run the not very great risk of readin. 
to the House of Commons, even without Sir E. Bulwer’ 
authorisation. The hand that struck at Mr. Justion Me 
should also have been the hand to yield him honour. % 


g it himsey 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer made an admira} 
on Saturday last in the Exchange Hall at Stockton qi 
reviewed the Session, dwelling on the almost exaggerates 
praise with which the Local Government Bill was at “ 
received by the Radicals,—in the hope, as he thought tha 
this praise would detach the Conservatives from the Gove ‘ 
ment. When this mancuvre failed, the praise cali 
cooled down, though many of their opponents,—for ex, 4 
Mr. Henry Fowler, whose bearing towards the Bil] ¥ 
Goschen contrasted strongly with that of Sir Willi, 
Harcourt,—still gave hearty support to the Bill. As x 
gards the Commission of Inquiry into Parnellism a 
Crime, Mr. Goschen pointed out the utter impossibility of 
referring such a question as that to a Committee of the 
House of Commons. Not only would questions of innocencs 
and guilt have been regarded as party questions, but, more 
difficult still, there would have arisen at every turn such ques. 
tions as these :—Ought this matter to be inquired into.at all? If 
so, is this or that relevant? Ought this witness to be called? }f 
he ought, what questions ought we to ask him? And on all such 
issues party men would have voted with an unconscious bias, 
while believing probably that they were showing no biasat all, 
Obviously it takes a mind educated to be judicial, to decide 
matters of this kind with impartiality. No one who read My. 
Goschen’s speech could feel anything but astonishment that 
any considerable party voted for referring questions of this 
sort to a Committee of the House of Commons. You might 
almost as well refer the comparative merits of an Eton or 
Harrow cricket eleven to a jury of boys composed of six 
Etonians and five Harrovians. 


Te speech 


On Monday, news was received in Rome of the defeat 
of a party of seven hundred Bashi-Bazouks, commanded 
by five Italian officers, despatched from Massowah to attack 
the Abyssinians at a place called Saganeiti. On reaching 
the village of that name the enemy were found to be in over. 
whelming force, and a panic, at first ascribed to treachery, 
ensued among the Bashi-Bazouks, in which some two hundred 
were killed, and the rest put to rout. The Italian officers, 
however, supported by a few of their men, fought, as usual, 
with great bravery, maintaining their ground till completely 
overwhelmed. Four of them are known to have been killed, 
but the fate of the fifth remains uncertain. The defeat 
appears to have reawakened the dislike of the African enter. 
prise felt in Italy, Clerical and Radical papers joining in their 
condemnation of the Government for ever having undertaken 
it, and in their demand for evacuation. That, however, is 
impossible, after the attitude taken up in Signor Crispi’s note. 


The reception accorded to Mr. Blaine by the Republican 
organisations, on his landing at New York on August 10th, 
was extremely enthusiastic. Mr. Blaine’s first speech, it should 
be noted, was delivered in answer to an address of welcome 
given to him by the Irish-American Labour Organisations; 
headed by Patrick Ford, the well-known advocate of dynamite. 
It is evident that every effort is being made to represent Mr. 
Cleveland as the “ English” candidate, in order to draw away 
the Irish votes usually given to the Democratic Party. For 
this purpose, extracts purporting to be from English news 
papers favouring Mr. Cleveland, are being scattered broad- 
cast. The Irish World, indeed, goes so far, in its anti-English 
fury, as to declare that the Democratic candidate is supported 
by “English gold.” Whether these tactics will succeed, or 
whether the Americans will realise that it is they, not 
England, who will gain by Free-trade—American Free-trade 
would utterly destroy our preponderance in the neutral 
markets of Asia—remains to be seen. 


Mr. Chamberlain replies in Monday’s Times to Mr. Parnell’s 
challenge to him, in relation to the negotiations between them 
during Mr. Chamberlain’s official connection with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry in 1885. Mr. Chamberlain admits that Mr. 
Parnell did not intend the Irish Administrative Councils a8 
proposed in 1885 to be in any way a substitute for an Irish 





received this letter early in the week, would have done better, 


Parliament, though he approved the plan so far as it went. 
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Mr. Chamberlain maintains that the whole scheme was 
discussed with his colleagues, and, so far as that goes, Mr. 
Gladstone has supported Mr. Chamberlain. As to the renewal 
¢ the Crimes Act, Mr. Chamberlain maintains that in the 
: ‘ng of 1885, Mr. O’Shea brought him a copy of the 
pov ‘Act of 1882, in which the clauses to which Mr. Parnell 
be objected were struck out by Mr. Parnell’s own hand. 
And amongst the clauses to which Mr. Parnell did not object 
were the private-inquiry clauses, now generally called the 
«Star Chamber ” clauses. Mr. Chamberlain says nothing about 
the communications which passed between him and Mr. Parnell 
on the best mode of defeating the other clauses, and it is on 
this negotiation, as we suppose, that Mr. Parnell founds his 
gecusation of treachery. Altogether, the tone of Mr. Cham- 
perlain’s letter is much more conciliatory than that of his former 
eommunication. Mr. Parnell has made no rejoinder. Probably 
he is not inclined to be appeased. 


But 
fally 


Though the Naval Manoeuvres do not end officially till 
Monday, there is now no likelihood of fresh hostile operations 
being undertaken. The enemy's raid on the North having 
proved completely successful, both in a pecuniary and a 
naval sense—the coast towns between them being made to 
contribute many millions, and shipping of immense value 
being burnt or scuttled—he has now apparently betaken 
himself to his harbours to count his gains. Many criticisms 
have been made upon the action of the attacking force, and 
it has been confidently asserted that no civilised enemy 
would ever interfere with open towns or destroy docks 
and shipping. Surely such talk is very unreal. Open 
towns will not, of course, be bombarded as long as they 
pay their ransoms quickly, for it would waste valuable 
powder and shot to attack them. Docks, however, and ship- 
ping which may be used, the one to refit in, the other for placing 
guns in, will never be respected. Do people forget how 
Sherman gave up a part of the Southern States to military 
execution, in order that the rebels might feel what war really 
was? And do they think, if we ever lose command of the 
seas, and an enemy wants to bring us to reason, that that 
enemy will hesitate to annoy us and injure usin every possible 
way, in order that the realities of war may force us into 
peace at his price ? 


On Saturday last, Lord Coleridge delivered judgment in an 
action brought by the Mogul Steamship Company against 
MGregor, Gow, and Co., and others, for having “bribed, 
coerced, and induced shippers to forbear shipping cargoes in 
the plaintiff’s vessels.” The defendants are a number of 
private and joint-stock shipowners trading to China, who, in 
April, 1884, formed “a Conference,” or agreement regulating 
the rates between China and England; and the plaintiffs are a 
Company which entered the Conference when it was founded, 
but were in 1885 excluded from it. Ever since, a bitter conflict 
has been raging, the plaintiffs trying either to force themselves 
back into the Conference or to break it up, and the defendants 
to uphold their interdict and monopolise the trade,—their 
method being to allow a reduction of 5 per cent. on all 
freights to shippers who refrain from shipping tea in vessels 
belonging to strangers. In stating the law, Lord Coleridge 
declared that unless the combination complained of was 
malicious, and so illegal, the plaintiffs had no ground for 
action. After much trouble and doubt, he had come to the con- 
clusion that the action of the Conference was not malicious, but 
merely intended to exclude the plaintiffs from the China trade 
“without any consideration as to the results.” “It must be 
remembered that all trade was, and must be, in a sense selfish. 
The trade of a particular place or port being limited, what one 
man gains another loses,’—a remark which we take to mean 
that since competition is a necessity of trade, the law will not 
limit competition, whatever its results, unless it is malicious, 
ie. planned and intended not to benefit A irrespective of the 
loss to B, but, instead, intended to injure B irrespective of 
loss or gain to A. Lord Coleridge accordingly gave judgment 
for the defendants. 


The latest publication of the Historical Manuscript Com- 
mission, dealing with the Hatfield papers, sheds a very curious 
light upon some of the events in the history of Queen 
Elizabeth. Perhaps the most extraordinary of all the Queen’s 
love-affairs, and they were many, was her virtual engagement 
to the Due d’Alencon, which began when the Duke was 





twenty and Elizabeth thirty-seven, and lasted for nearly 
eleven years. Those of the letters which passed between 
them preserved at Hatfield, and now for the first time 
printed, show the air of reality with which Elizabeth chose 
to invest this mock-courtship,—for on her side it was 
certainly never meant to be real. After eight years of 
epistolary flirtation, the Queen addresses her sham-lover as 
“ My dearest,” assures him that “the honour you do meis very 
great in sending your letters so often,” and thanks him “ very 
humbly for the sweet flowers gathered by the hand with the 
small fingers.” It seems that Elizabeth’s pet-name for her 
lover was “the frog with the little fingers.” 


In an interesting letter to the Times of Thursday, Mr. 
William Burgess calls attention to the good which might flow 
from the cultivation of our barren waters. If the streams and 
ponds now destitute of fish-life were properly stocked, Mr 
Burgess believes that not only would a greatly increased 
amount of sport be provided for anglers, but a very valuable 
addition be made to our food-supply. Especially, he thinks, 
might the process of cultivation be carried out in the public 
waters of parks and gardens. Accordingly, he offers, “in 
order to assist public bodies in replenishing depleted waters,” 
to receive and hatch out free of charge, at his hatcheries at 
Malvern Wells, “any quantity of ova next season, returning 
the fry when liberated from the capsules to their respective 
owners,’—an extremely generous offer, though one at which 
we fancy the public bodies may feel somewhat perplexed. You 
must catch your ova before you can hatch them, and how are 
the public bodies to do this? Doubtless, however, this diffi- 
culty is not so insurmountable as it seems. To the execution 
of the scheme, as far as it concerns trout and the fish that love 
running water, we look forward with pleasure. We must, how- 
ever, confess ourselves unable to share Mr. Burgess’s confident 
assertion that people will learn to like fish bred in still waters. 
No doubt the monks practised what Carlyle calls somewhere 
“carp-husbandry,” and filled their stew-ponds with all kinds 
of “fish that useth in the mud.” No one, however, who has 
tasted the flabby carp from their stew-ponds with which the 
monks of the Grande Chartreuse regale visitors, will look 
upon the reappearance of such food at the dinner-table with 
anything but horror. 


Mr. Edison’s latest phonograph has been fitted with a 
sort of speaking-trumpet, which has rendered it loud-speaking, 
so that a considerable group can hear what it says or sings 
or plays without the help of a conducting-tube to each 
person’s ear. If the trumpet arrangement for magnifying the 
sound should succeed, we do not see why, by the help of the 
phonograph, we might not some day have the very same opera or 
concert, including the greatest instrumentalists and the greatest 
vocalists in the world, performed in every capital on the same 
day with the same success; nor, indeed, why the same sermon 
might not be preached in fifty or five hundred pulpits at the 
same time, the preacher himself being present in none or 
only one of this large number. But whether this would not 
be thought “preaching by.machinery,” in spite of the artistic 
perfection with which the phonograph would deliver the very 
tones and tremours of the preacher’s voice, is very questionable. 


The Chairman of the London School Board has this week 
made an appeal to the country for further subscriptions to the 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund,—of which the Hon. 
Alfred Lyttelton (10 Buckingham Street, Strand) is the 
treasurer. Out of the 600,000 children in the London 
schools last summer, 14,000 were sent into the country for a 
holiday,—10s. ensuring one child a fortnight in a country 
cottage with country hosts; and if more funds were forth- 
coming, crowds of children who live in the closest alleys all 
the year round, could get one real glimpse of the country and 
country enjoyments. This year, only 10,000 children out of 
600,000 have as yet had that pleasure,—in other words, only 
one in every sixty children who need it. Ought any man who 
takes his own holiday of perhaps a month, or even two months, 
to allow himself to enjoy it without having deducted enough 
from his own expenses to enable two or three children to form 
some conception of country freedom and country beauties ? 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 99} to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 
THE UPSHOT OF THE SESSION. 


HERE is to be a legislative aftermath in November, 
but without counting that aftermath, the fruits of 

the Session, though not abundant in quantity, are certainly 
of better quality than have been gathered in for years 
back. Neither Mr. Goschen nor the House of Commons 
has ever had adequate credit for the National Debt Act, 
which, as he cordially admitted in his speech last Saturday 
at Stockton, was received with almost as much candour 
and favour by the Opposition as if it had been Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own. Nothing could be more creditable to Mr. 
Goschen as a financier, for the operation which he carried 
out with so much decision and prudence is one of those very 
delicate operations in which it is much easier to fail than 
to succeed. And nothing could illustrate more effectively 
the true character of Mr. Gladstone’s disinterestedness,— 
when the enthusiasm of the moment is not ruffled by opposi- 
tion,—than his generous eagerness to contribute to the 
success of a great financial reform of which one of his most 
distinguished opponents was to reap all the credit. Still, the 
lowering of the interest from 3 per cent. to 2}, with a 
not very distant prospect of its being lowered to 25 per 
cent., marks an era in our finance, and, as we earnestly 
hope, an era, too, in the expansion of our commerce. 
For this is sure to result from the increased dislike of 
capitalists for the attenuated interest which Government 
investments now pay. Mr. Goschen has done much to 
diminish the willingness of the wealthy to lend their means 
to the Government on terms so disadvantageous as are 
now offered, and we may hope, therefore, very speedily to 
see acautious but steady enlargement of our commerce in 
every direction that promises well for the future. The 
parsimony of Governments is the best possible stimulus to 
the enterprise of manufacturers and merchants. In the 
next place, the Government have prepared and carried a 
measure which probably no other Government but this 
could have carried through Parliament, a measure which 
not only promises much wholesome political discipline for 
our rural communities, but which revolutionises the 
municipal organisation of the greatest city in the world. 
It needed the help of the Liberal Unionists to carry that 
great measure through the House of Commons, and it 
needed the good-will of the Conservatives to carry it through 
the House of Lords, so that probably no Government but 
the present Government could have carried through this 
great measure so effectually and tranquilly as it has actually 
been carried through in the past six months. Nobody can 
deny, then, that the Unionist alliance has proved to be not 
only a powerful instrument for resisting dangerous change, 
but also an equally powerful instrument for effecting sweep- 
ing though cautious reforms. The very same _ political 
machinery which has sufficed to prevent a dissolution of 
the Union, has sufficed to effect a reform which, but for 
that combination to resist a dissolution of the Union, would 
hardly have been possible. It is the triumph of a healthy 
Conservative instinct in one direction which has facilitated 
a healthy Liberal movement in another direction. Just as 
action and reaction are equal and opposite, so it is certain 
that, in a country like the United Kingdom, you pay 
for a sudden giving way of the old traditions on one 
side, by a still greater reluctance to yield an inch on the 
other side. If we were as Mr. Gladstone would have had 
us, in the full tide of revolution in Ireland,—building up a 
new paper-Constitution for the United Kingdom, and 
toiling away at the impossible task of distinguishing be- 
tween questions in which all inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom are interested, and questions in which only in- 
habitants of Great Britain are interested, but not inhabi- 
tants of Ireland; questions in which all inhabitants of 
Ireland are interested, but not inhabitants of Great 
Britain ; questions in which Scotchmen are interested, but 
not Englishmen or Welshmen ; questions in which English- 
men are interested, but not Welshmen or Scotchmen, and 
so forth ad infinitum,—if we had been, we say, in the full 
tide of such a revolution as this, it is perfectly certain that 
we should never have even cast a thought towards the 
modest reform which is to give a new organisation to our 
counties and a new career to the capital of the Empire. 
If the floodgates had been opened to destroy the Con- 
stitution, the Local Government Bill would have been 
deferred till the Greek Kalends. But as that enormous 





revolution had been barred, it was all the more neal 


to show that modest progress was not barred. Ando? 
servatives, whose Conservatism has been justified } = 
veto on Home-rule, have been far less reluctant then at 
otherwise would have been to co-operate with the Libe a 
Unionists in a large measure of local reform. ul 

Of the personal results of the first six months of th 
Session, we may say that the most impressive by far has Ae: 
Mr. Gladstone’s steady advance in countenancing resistan, ; 
to those Irish laws which he does not approve, So fee 
it has been confined to Irish laws. He has not ag . 
extenuated resistance to law in England, however maa’ 
need of reform the law may be. He has not even sanctioned 
as yet English resistance to every law which the House of 
Commons is willing to repeal, though the assent of the 
House of Lords and of the Crown has not been gained 
But in Ireland he has sanctioned resistance to laws which 
not even the House of Commons has condemned. He has 
spoken of Mr. Dillon as “driven” to break a law, onl 
because he was not satisfied with the law as it stands 
He has, in fact, begun to treat Ireland as a country in 
which law need not be regarded at all until Treland has 
received a Legislature of her own. This is by far the 
greatest change which has taken place in the attitude 
of any distinguished Member of the House of Commons 
and what is alarming in it is that, so far as we can 
judge, it has not impaired visibly as yet Mr. Gladstone's 
position in the country. Indeed, he is so obviously 
sincere and disinterested in what -he does, he igs 9 
magnanimous and generous where his judgment is not im. 
paired, that it is very difficult for the people at large to 
estimate the mischief which this strange and rapidly 
growing Irish antinomianism of his is likely to effect. Hig 
personal authority in the House of Commons this Session 
has resembled an illumined thunder-cloud, so threatening 
in one aspect that one has hardly ventured to anticipate 
its breaking without positive dread, and so bright in 
another aspect that we have looked at it with positive 
delight. In his early support of the Local Government 
Bill, in his discouragement of obstruction, in his support of 
Mr. Goschen’s National Debt Act and of Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy, in his snubbings of Mr. Labouchere (we wish 
we could add, in his disavowal of Mr. Conybeare, but there, 
unfortunately, he was half-hearted), Mr. Gladstone has taken 
the line of a thoroughly disinterested and impartial leader. 
But where the Irish Question and Mr. Balfour have been 
concerned, we have heard nothing from him which does not 
seem to us fraught with mischief of the most dangerous kind 
to the spoiled children of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. On the 
other hand, the Government has, we think, steadily grown 
during the fierce contests of the Session, chiefly owing to 
Mr. Goschen’s wisdom, Mr. Ritchie’s capacity, and most 
of all to Mr. Balfour’s steadiness of purpose. He has 
neither been drawn into acrimony, nor cowed into 
feebleness by the attacks of the Parnellites under 
the able lead of Sir William Harcourt, who has sup- 
planted Mr. Parnell for the Session. Mr. Balfour 
has gained the Government credit for holding its own 
in Ireland without vindictiveness, and for never relaxing 
in his effort to help Ireland in any way in which the 
Parnellite Members will permit. He has enormously 
diminished the terrorism of Ireland, without curtailing a 
single genuine liberty. In a word, he is the best ruler 
Treland has had since the time of Lord Mulgrave and Mr. 
Drummond, who was also, by-the-way, a Scotchman, and 
who is thus described in Miss Martineau’s “‘ History of the 
Peace” :—“ It was he who repressed crime throughout the 
nation, and rebuked its passions, and stilled its turbulence, 
and encouraged its hopes and stimulated its industry.” 
Would not that admirably describe Mr. Balfour ?—though 
we can hardly quote as equally applicable to him the three 
last words of Miss Martineau’s sentence, namely,—“ and 
soothed its sorrows.” 





THE COUNTERMINING OF THE COMMISSION. 


R. PARNELL has been countermining the Judicial 
Commission which he did not venture to oppose, 

and hopes, apparently, to explode it by instituting in 
Scotland an action against the Times, which he commenced 
before the Bill for creating the Commission had received 
the Royal assent. This operation of his in Scotland has 
been received with clamorous delight in a portion of the 
daily Press as a feat of genuine military engineering. But 
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ina case Where both the mine and the countermine are 
intended to burrow under the courses of public opinion, 

d to affect the state of that public opinion, it is 
‘mpossible to estimate the effect without also estimating 
Ihe eircumstances under which the two operations were 
undertaken. The Judicial Commission was not proposed 
until the scandal of the accusations in which a considerable 
Parliamentary party was involved, became intolerable, nor 
x] it was obvious that that scandal could not be removed 
in any other way. Mr. Parnell’s action in Scotland was 
not undertaken till the very last moment at which it 
could be undertaken before the Bill for the J udicial 
Commission became law. In other words, instead ot 
being the natural remedy which recommended itself to 
Mr. Parnell’s mind under the grievance of the Times’ 
accusations, it was only the remedy which recommended 
itself to his mind under what evidently was to him the 
much greater grievance of a judicial investigation. This 
being the case, we do not think that the public will attach 
much importance to the Scotch action as evidence of Mr. 
Parnell’s confidence in success. They will rather look upon 
it as evidence of Mr. Parnell’s confidence that when a 
thorough investigation of one kind had been finally deter- 
mined on, a parallel investigation of much narrower scope 
could do no harm, and might perhaps do good, to his cause. 
For the rest, we think, the public will regard the narrower 
investigation to which Mr. Parnell has had resort at the 
very last moment when it was within his power to enter 
upon it, as of altogether secondary importance, and of very 
little intrinsic weight. If a man lights a candle directly it 
appears that he has not light enough to find what he has lost, 
he is rightly given credit for a desire to find it; but if he 
lights no candle so long as it is dark, though he lights it 
the moment preparations are made for throwing a powerful 
electric light on the dark corners in which the lost article 
is supposed to be hidden, we are apt to say that his eager- 
ness to find the lost property was not of a very ardent kind. 
For this reason we do not expect that Mr. Parnell’s 
countermine will produce any great effect on public opinion. 
It came too late, much too late. 

Lord Herschell’s speech in the House of Lords yesterday 
week will probably produce a much better effect on public 
opinion than Mr. Parnell’s tardy appeal to a Scotch Court 
of Justice. Far from thinking, as Lord Herschell himself 
anticipated, that his language would be certainly exposed 
to misconstruction and misrepresentation, we fully believe 
that if his speech does not influence public opinion against 
the Government, it will be only because there is nothing 
effective to be said, for it seems to us a speech worth twice 
as much as ail that was said on the same side of the issue 
in the House of Commons put together. It was moderate, 
dignified, and weighty. All that Lord Herschell said had 
substance in it, except perhaps the comparison between 
Colonel Hughes-Hallett’s case and Mr. Parnell’s, which 
had evidently no real force; and, again, perhaps what he 
said of the wisdom of referring the issue to a Committee 
of the House of Commons, where we find it most difficult 
to understand his view. That Lord Granville, for instance, 
should really suppose, as he says he supposes, that Mr. 
Whitbread, after his intemperate speeches on this subject, 
would have been a thoroughly impartial member of such 
a Committee, seems hardly credible. Nor can we under- 
stand where Lord Herschell imagined that the material for 
an impartial Committee in the House of Commons was to 
be found. 

We quite concede, however, Lord Herscheil’s contention 
that it is monstrous to suppose a libel true, simply because 
the person libelled does not choose to bring an action for 
libel against the libeller. But Lord Herschell forgot the 
Significant circumstance that in the present case Mr. 
Parnell is understood to have avowed his wish to bring 
such an action, if he could but find an impartial jury. Now, 
this wish of Mr. Parnell’s alters the whole complexion of 
the case, since there was no more reason to distrust a Scotch 

jury a year ago than there is now. Lord Herschell, there- 
fore, ought to have put the matter thus,—that even when a 
man who has been grossly libelled avows his eagerness to 
bring an action for libel if he can find an impartial jury, and 
even when such an impartial jury is easily to be found, and 
even when, then, he refuses to bring that action, it is never- 
theless not fair to assume that he is guilty. And, for our 
own part, even with that judgment, in this very much 
modified form, we agree. We do not think it fair to assume 
that even in such circumstances the libel is true. There 





may be other reasons not a few which make it a very 
unsafe and even blundering assumption. But it is surely 
safe to say that in sucha case, even though the libel may be 
false, the person who avows his great eagerness to bring the 
action, and who, perhaps, if he could but be at all clear as 
to the course it would take, would really feel that eagerness, 
and yet refuses to bring it, must be conscious of restrain- 
ing reasons which curb that eagerness, and which render 
him far from easy as to the upshot of such an action. 
That is all we should venture to say with any confidence 
in Mr. Parnell’s case; but we should venture to say as 
much as that with great confidence, and it evidently differs 
very widely from the drift of Lord Herschell’s speech, and 
makes much more for the action of the Government than 
anything which he admitted. If there is thus much of 
doubt and mystery hanging over the whole case, and if an 
impartial judicial inquiry could clear it up and bring out 
the truth, it is evidently of the greatest importance to the 
cause of justice in Ireland that there should be such an 
inquiry, and that we should be able to discriminate 
between what is false and what is true in the charges 
brought against the Parnellite Party. 

Again, when Lord Herschell says that the Parnellites have 
reason to complain that “‘a tribunal has been appointed 
at the absolute discretion of the most vehement political 
opponents whom they they have most bitterly opposed, and 
that those who entertain these feelings towards them have 
also determined what shall be the limit and scope of the 
inquiry, as to which they have listened to no word of 
remonstrance or protest whatever,” we should agree with 
him if every decision taken by the Government in the 
matter,—with the doubtful exception of insisting on the 
appointment of the only Roman Catholic Judge on the 
Commission, the Parnellites evidently feeling a strong 
objection to a Judge in sympathy with the Pope,—had not 
been taken with a view to putting the investigation beyond 
the reach of any partiality of theirs, and ensuring its being 
prosecuted thoroughly, judicially, and by men whose 
deepest desire it will be to show their complete independ- 
ence of the Government. As the Parnellites made the 
furious assault they did on the one Roman Catholic Judge 
named, we could have wished that some other Judge,— 
not a better one, for General Bulwer’s evidence as to 
the Belfast Commission appears to show that a_ better 
could not have been named,—but a different one, had 
been appointed, just as a pledge that the Government 
wished to consult so far as was proper, the wishes 
of the group against whom the Times brought its 
accusations. But further than that we could not go 
in admitting that the Government might have done 
more than it has actually done, to make the tribunal 
one to whose judgment all sections of the public would 
equally defer. As for further defining the scope and 
limits of the inquiry, that would have been obviously 
defining what only the Commission itself can find the 
means of properly defining,—in short, it would have been 
deliberately crippling the Commission. Finally, in rela- 
tion to Lord Herschell’s laments over the injury to the 
Bench caused by asking Judges to undertake an inquiry 
so mixed up with political odium, we can only say that we 
lament the necessity for it as much as Lord Herschell, but 
that it seems to us the only way out of a most dangerous 
labyrinth of social difficulties. Lord Herschell himself 
has no other way to suggest, except that Committee of the 
House of Commons which almost every word said on either 
side of the House shows to be the most inappropriate and 
unfair of all imaginable tribunals. All the objections which 
applied to referring election petitions to a Committee of 
the House of Commons,—and they were legion,—apply in 
infinitely greater force to referring to such a tribunal such 
an investigation as this. If the Judges were the only 
persons able to save the nation from the scandal of election 
inquiries, still more are the Judges the only persons able 
to save the nation from the scandal of this inquiry. And 
save it, we believe, they will; and give us a judgment 
which will settle the question for all reasonable men, 
whether they be Unionists or whether they be Home- 
rulers. Lord Herschell’s speech really means that there 
was no way out of the present difficulties at all, for he 
objected to every way except the monstrous expedient of 
asking violent partisans to fight out their own quarrel and 
then call the conflict a judgment,—an expedient which it 
is a pure marvel that so singularly calm a mind as Lord. 
Herschell’s should ever have accepted for a single moment. 
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LORD SALISBURY AS FOREIGN MINISTER. 


G Fyprans SALISBURY’S management of Foreign Affairs 
on the two occasions on which he has held the office 
of Foreign Minister in his own Cabinet, has won the 
approval even of his political opponents, conspicuously 
that of Mr. Gladstone,—at least as regards the Eastern 
Question. If the same approval is not extended to his 
first tenure of that office, it ought to be remembered, in 
justice to him, that he had not then a free hand. The 
ruling spirit was Lord Beaconsfield, as a masterful Prime 
Minister must always be. The Foreign Secretary has, of 
course, the alternative of resignation if he cannot carry 
out his own policy. But that is an alternative which in- 
volves serious responsibilities, and a Minister may con- 
scientiously persuade himself that he is choosing the less 
of two evils in subordinating his own views in some 
measure to those of his chief. When the secret history of 
the controversy on the Eastern Question from 1876 to 1880 
is published, it will probably be found that Lord Salisbury’s 
was the most potent influence for peace in that Cabinet, in 
spite of external appearances to the contrary. Rumour has 
it that at a certain Cabinet Council in the crisis of the contro- 
versy, the question of peace or war trembled in the balance, 
and that Lord Salisbury carried the majority of the Cabinet 
with him in favour of peace against the Prime Minister. 
However that may be, it is a matter of notoriety that Lord 
Salisbury’s public utterances on the Eastern Question were 
in the opposite direction to that of his chief down to the 
date of his succeeding Lord Derby. We all remember his 
ridicule of the Jingoes in his “ large map” speech, and the 
anger which the speech aroused in that camp. His appoint- 
ment as Plenipotentiary to the Conference of Constanti- 
nople was greeted with as much enthusiasm by the Liberals 
as it was condemned by the Turkish party. And all 
through the Conference, the diplomacy of England’s special 
Plenipotentiary was as steadily opposed by the organs of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy as it was supported by the 
organs of the Opposition and by independent journals like 
the Times. Undoubtedly a change seemed to pass over the 
policy of Lord Salisbury as soon as he took Lord Derby’s 
place. It may be that unsuspected facts came to his know- 
ledge, or that the secession of Lords Carnarvon and Derby 
had so weakened the peace party in the Cabinet, that Lord 
Salisbury believed that war by England on behalf of 
Turkey could only be averted by a more energetic diplo- 
macy against Russia. These are secrets which must remain 
unrevealed for some time yet. What is certain is that 
Lord Salisbury’s attitude on the Eastern Question, when- 
ever he has had a free hand, has been in general accord 
with the best traditions of British policy. His first inter- 
vention in the matter was very early in his public career. 
In a great debate on the subject in the House of Commons, 
in 1858, he separated himself from Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Palmerston, and in a brilliant speech supported the policy 
of freedom advocated by Mr. Gladstone and Lord John 
Russell. In that speech he denounced the Turkish Govern- 
ment as “the most oppressive and rapacious of all Govern- 
ments,” and “ trusted that the House of Commons would 
show themselves upon this occasion to be the sup- 
porters of freedom.” The public had probably for- 
gotten this speech when the Eastern Question was 
reopened, eighteen years afterwards, by the conduct 
of the Turks in Bulgaria and the Herzegovina. Yet, 
with that intuitive instinct which sometimes outstrips 
reason in the discovery of truth, the voice of the 
nation eagerly ratified the choice of Lord Salisbury as 
England’s representative at the Conference of Constanti- 
nople. The Conference ended in failure. Turkish diplomacy 
triumphed for the moment over the diplomacy of Europe, 
to the great delight of the Jingoes, and Lord Salisbury 
incurred no small share of the discredit which usually 
attaches to failure. He was violently attacked by the 
Turkish party in this country as a sympathiser with 
Russia and a dupe of General Ignatieff, the Russian 
Plenipotentiary. The official evidence entirely refutes this 
accusation, but very few people read official evidence, and 
Lord Salisbury’s friendly language towards Russia in his 
speech the other evening at the Mansion House, has 
revived the calumny in some quarters. It may be useful, 
therefore, to clear up a point in the history of that period 
upon which there has hitherto existed a considerable degree 
of misunderstanding. 
Of all the British statesmen who took a leading part in 





Se , 
the controversy on the Eastern Question in 1876, Mr 


Gladstone and Lord Salisbury were the two w 

stood best the problem dat win to be cclved catia 
only method of sulving it. Lord Derby, on the PP 
hand, was, of all our public men, the one who had rv 
feeblest grasp of the question ; and he was, unfortunate} ‘ 
in charge of the Foreign Office. He began by describing 
the outbreak of insurrection in the European PYrovinces of 
Turkey as “a petty, local disturbance,” and urged the 
Porte to use expedition in putting it down. He refused to 
recognise a fact patent to all the world besides—namely, that 
insurrection in Turkey has almost invariably been provoked 
by intolerable misgovernment—and therefore he offered, 
steady resistance to every project of reform suggested h 
the other European Powers. “ Her Majesty’s Government” 
he wrote to the British Ambassador at Constantino le 
early in 1876, “would not assume the responsibility of 
advising the Porte, who must be guided by what the 
thought best for the welfare of the Ottoman Empire.” Ina 
subsequent despatch, he defined his policy in the followin 
explicit language:—* Her Majesty’s Government haye 
since the outbreak of the insurrection in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, deprecated the diplomatic action of the other 
Powers in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire.” Havin 
adopted this dog-in-the-manger policy, he calmly reviewed 


the situation, and arrived at the conclusion that war was 


too remote a contingency to be taken into serious con. 
sideration. He assured a deputation, which was introduced 
to him by Mr. John Bright, that France did not want war, 
nor did Italy, nor Germany, nor England; while the in. 
ternal condition of Austria and Russia was a guarantee for 
a pacific policy on the part of those two Powers. A great 
war, he said, “seems to me one of those hypotheses which 
are so remote that it is scarcely worth while to specu. 
late upon them. I do not see the quarter from which 
the war is to come.” This was in July, 1876; and within 
a month the danger of which Lord Derby had not the 
sagacity to discern any premonitory shadow loomed 
on the horizon. In the beginning of November the 
dolce far niente policy of the Foreign Secretary was swept 
aside by an indignant country, and Lord Salisbury was 
sent to Constantinople to coerce the Porte into submission 
to the will of Europe. Lord Salisbury’s paper of instruc. 
tions was probably drawn up by himself, though bearing 
Lord Derby’s signature. At all events, the instructions 
were quite admirable, and were a complete reversal of Lord 
Derby’s policy up to then. The key-note was coercion. 
The Porte must do the bidding of Europe, or engage ina 
mortal struggle with Russia, not improbably ending in the 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire,—a catastrophe for 
which Lord Salisbury plainly told the Porte ‘the Sultan and 
his advisers” would be alone responsible. On his return 
from Constantinople Lord Salisbury declared, in the 
House of Lords, that “ Russia was the motive-power of 
the Conference,” because she had an army on the frontier 
ready to invade Turkey in the event of the Porte 
refusing to yield. The Turks never believed them- 
selves able to cope single-handed with Russia; yet 
they adopted a policy which made war with Russia 
inevitable. How shall we explain their infatuation ? They 
explained it themselves afterwards. Server Pasha, the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, declared in pas- 
sionate language in a London newspaper, and Midhat Pasha 
explained afterwards through the medium of another 
journal, that the Porte had been misled by the British 
Government into the fatal belief that, once war broke out, 
England would again take up arms on behalf of Turkey. 
This was a serious accusation. Was there any foundation 
for it? Let us see. The key-note of Lord Salisbury’s 
instructions, as we have seen, was the coercion of the Porte 
into submission by the threat of the Russian Army. That 
was “the motive-power of the Conference,” to quote once 
more Lord Salisbury’s expression. But no sooner was 
Lord Salisbury gone on his arduous mission, than Lord 
Derby’s constitutional timidity returned again and para- 
lysed him. He sent a despatch after Lord Salisbury, 
declaring “that her Majesty’s Government had decided that 
England will not assent to or assist in coercive measures, 
military or naval, against the Porte.” That was bad 


enough, even if there had been nothing behind. For this 
unfortunate despatch was directly in the teeth of the 
instructions, bearing Lord Derby’s signature, with which 
Lord Salisbury had started on his mission. 
was worse 


But there 


behind. Lord Derby communicated this 
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a 
despatch to the Turkish Ambassador in London. In other 
words, having commissioned Lord Salisbury to threaten 
the Porte with coercive measures, in case it proved recalci- 
trant, Lord Derby privately informed the Porte that “her 
Majesty’s Government had decided that England would 
not assent to or assist In coercive measures. From 
that moment Lord Salisbury’s mission was doomed to 
failure. Lord Derby had, in fact, sent him on a fool’s 
errand, and he would have acted more wisely and justly if 
he had at once recalled him. The Turkish Ambassador, of 
course, telegraphed to his Government at once the important 
communication which Lord Derby had made to him, and 
received from the Foreign Minister of the Porte a tele- 

phie reply, of which the import may be gathered from 
the following quotation :—“TI have read it to the Grand 
Vizier. His Highness received this communication with 
deep gratitude, and begs you to express to his Excellency 

Lord Derby his acknowledgments. You will explain to 
his lordship, in the name of the Grand Vizier, that the 
Sublime Porte reckons more than ever on the kind support 
of the Government of her Britannic Majesty under the 
difficult circumstances we are passing through.” We are 
not charging Lord Derby with anything worse than a 
singular incapacity to understand the elementary factors 
of the situation; but the fact remains that he betrayed 
Tord Salisbury most completely, however unwittingly. 
Nor is this a mere inference on our part, although the 
inference is inevitable. In one of Lord Salisbury’s own 
despatches from Constantinople he says that “the Grand 
Vizier believed that he could count upon the assistance of 
Lord Derby and Lord Beaconsfield.” The Grand Vizier 
had good grounds for his conviction, having received Lord 
Derby’s comforting assurance two days before the Con- 
ference met, and two weeks before the important announce- 
ment was made known to Lord Salisbury. It is evident, 
moreover, that Lord Salisbury’s British colleague at the 
Conference was actively countermining the policy of the 
Special Plenipotentiary. 

We have dwelt on this episode in Lord Salisbury’s 
diplomatic career, both because serious injustice has been 
done him in the matter, and also because it helps to 
explain his subsequent success when he was no longer 
hampered by the paralysing influences which discredited 
his first tenure of the seals of the Foreign Office. The 
Eastern Question will be reopened again, sooner perhaps 
than seems probable at present, and it is, therefore, well 
that we should recognise and thereby avoid the grave 
blunders into which some of our leading men fell twelve 
yearsago. Mr. Forster, for example, supported the policy 
of Lord Derby rather than Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord 
Salisbury’s. Summarising one of his speeches after his 
return from Constantinople in 1876, his able biographer 
says:—The autonomy of the Christian provinces, he 
pointed out, could not be obtained without war,—a state- 
ment which subsequent events most fully justified.” 
Subsequent events justified a precisely opposite inference. 
The responsible Ministers of the Porte declared publicly 
and emphatically that the Porte would have granted 
autonomy to the Christian provinces without war, if they 
had not been led to rely on the armed: intervention of 
England. The policy of coercion, which Mr. Forster, in 
common with Lord Derby and other distinguished men, 
resisted, was the only policy that could have averted 
war. It is laid down in the Sacred Law of Turkey, 
to which the Sultan must yield implicit obedience, 
that the Commander of the Faithful cannot make war 
or accept a declaration of war without a fatva, or 
dogmatic sanction, from the Grand Mufti. The Grand 
Mufti did issue such a fatva after the Russian declara- 
tion of war in 1877, but it was on the express condition 
that the Sultan “is assured that his State possesses 
the force necessary to resist the enemy, and that the war 
will have a result favourable to his country.” The Sultan 
knew well that his State possessed nothing of the kind. 
He relied on the active sympathies of the anti-coercionists 
in England, and thus led his country to ruin. England 
can never cease to have a lively interest in foreign affairs, 
and it is no small boon to have at the head of the Foreign 
Office a Minister who has proved, on more than one critical 
Oceasion, not only that his knowledge is accurate and com- 
prehensive, but also that he can rise superior to the 
prejudices and narrow claims of party obligations. The 
friendly language which he has lately used towards Russia 
has alarmed some of his political supporters; but it is in 





full harmony with the general tenor of his diplomacy as 
we have endeavoured to explain it. Lord Salisbury is too 
acute a man to build a policy on any belief in the senti- 
mental friendship of Russia for England. Nations are ruled 
by their interests, and not by sentimental considerations. 
But it is the interest both of Russia and of England to 
live on friendly terms with each other; and if they both 
recognise this fact, and Germany and Italy are equally 
pacific, the war-clouds that have recently hovered on the 
horizon may pass away. Turkey is still the seat of danger, 
and if Lord Salisbury succeed in persuading Russia to 
moderate her policy in that quarter, he will add greatly to 
his already high reputation in the field of diplomacy. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON MOLTKE. 


-_o helding the post of Chief of the General Staff 
for thirty-two years, Field-Marshal Count von 
Moltke has resigned an office which he made illustrious, 
and has been appointed President of the Commission of 
National Defence, a position heretofore filled by the Crown 
Princes of the House of Hohenzollern. The change is 
neither sudden nor unexpected. For some years his actual 
successor, Count von Waldersee, who has been trained for 
the duties under the Marshal’s exacting eye, has acted for 
him in that marvellous and effective establishment, and his 
selection then foreshadowed his elevation sooner or later. 
At eighty-eight years of age a warrior has won a title to 
rest, and Von Moltke probably felt that it would be better 
for the institution he made so great, and for the “ freshly 
compacted” Empire, were the transition from his own super- 
intendence to that of a younger mangradual and not abrupt. 
Still, the final step is, in its way, an event ; for the German, 
and especially the Prussian Army, has become so accus- 
tomed to the guidance of this great soldier, that although 
he remains in a higher sphere, and will be until he dies a 
chief directing agent, his retirement from the post with 
which his name is identified, begets a sense of something 
wanting, something which was and will be no more. The 
tried man departs, the untried man enters in his place, 
the unknown succeeds to the known; for, however con- 
siderable may be the abilities of Count von Waldersee, he 
has yet to test them in a position of vast responsibility, 
and some doubt must hover about him until he has proved 
himself worthy to sit in that “siege perilous,’ Von 
Moltke’s chair. Confidence in a chief goes half-way to 
the making, and still more the using of armies effectively ; 
and if the Kings of Prussia have often been real chiefs, 
all men know, and especially German men, that the brain 
of their disciplined host was, we should say still is, the 
rare genius who has just retired from the General Staff. 
It may be truly said that the Prussian Army, which has 
assimilated to itself all the other German corps, was made 
what it is by William I., Von Roon, and Von Moltke. The 
foundations, the principles were there when Moltke was ap- 
pointed head of the General Staff, but the superstructure 
was built up by the labours of this trio; and the mighty 
institution which has astonished Europe during the last 
quarter of a century, dates from the moment when they 
applied their minds and energies to make it what it is. 
Von Roon’s fine capacities tor organisation, the King’s un- 
wearied industry, were essential, and went for much ; but 
the spirit that was breathed into the machine, making it a 
living reality, came from the Chief of the General Staff. 
It was because all the workers acted on thorough business 
principles, based themselves on the solid ground of facts, 
and set up a high standard towards which they might ever 
approximate if they could not attain it, that so great a 
success was achieved in the creation of this formid- 
able instrument for defence or offence. What we 
may call Von Moltke’s apprenticeship was prolonged. 
He did not reach the vantage-ground of power until 
he was fifty-six years old. The young Mecklenburger, 
born in 1800, who first served in Denmark, and entered 
the Prussian Army in 1822, rose slowly into eminence, but 
surely, and the posts he filled show that his ability and 
vast knowledge were appreciated at an early day. In the 
long era of peace on the Continent, promotion was almost 
stagnant, and he did not reach the rank of Captain until 
he was thirty-four. If we look, however, at the posts he 
filled, we shall see that his directing capacity was recog- 
nised, for we find him permanently established on the 
General Staff in 1832. The reason was that he possessed 
not only exceptional ability, but was ceaselessly industric us, 
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and a student in many fields of knowledge. Perhaps his 
upward progress was most facilitated by his Oriental 
journey, when the Sultan or his Minister begged that he 
might be allowed to help in re-creating an Ottoman Army. 
For he gained so much credit in Turkey that the Sultan 
gave him the Nischan, and on his return, still only a 
Captain, his Sovereign bestowed on him the Order of 
Merit. When these facts are remembered, it does not 
seem surprising that King William should have placed 
him so promptly in the high post he has just relinquished. 
The astonishing thing is that a man should begin his 
career as a conspicuous actor on a great stage so late in 
life, and that his mental and bodily vigour should have 
enabled him to prolong it, through such severe trials, for 
more than a quarter of a century. He was sixty-six when 
he made war on Austria, and seventy when he touched the 
spring which set in motion that enormous host which over- 
powered the French armies and founded a German Empire 
in the Palace of Versailles. 

The world judges and must judge men by their actions ; 
for they have no other materials on which to found a 
judgment. The tumult and splendour of victory, especially 
such victories as those of 1866 and 1870, strike on and dazzle 
the imagination by their vastness and by their stupendously 
dramatic effects. The true greatness lies behind the smoke 
and uproar. Just as the real labours of the soldier, which 
make him so potent—his wearying vigils, his long marches, 
his endless toil, and frequent privation—are unseen, and 
it is only when he flames out on the battle-field that he 
becomes visible and wins renown; so the deep study, the 
forethought, the sleepless care of the General which are 
needed to bring a host into effective collision with its foes 
are not, nor ever can be, fully apparent to the ordinary 
and even attentive observer. Yet it is in the preparation 
—and the word in war means so much—in the manifold 
endurance of the troops and the skilful judgment of the 
General, that two-thirds of the merit le. Koniggritz 
and Sedan command admiration and arouse enthusiasm, 
they are so huge and dramatic; but the essence of the 
thing done is to be found in what preceded the thunder 
of battle, and that is the work of the directing minds. It 
was in this work that Von Moltke excelled; and if it be 
alleged that he profited by the lesser capacity of his 
opponents in Bohemia and France, the same may be 
said of nearly every General, because it is precisely 
the business of the superior to baffle and overbear 
the inferior intellect. Von Moltke’s opponents were 
at least as respectable as most of the men who warred 
against Cesar and Napoleon. In like manner, the infinite 
industry, tact, and sound judgment required to make and 
maintain an Army in constant efficiency, that kind of 
complete readiness all through which renders it capable of 
taking the field in a fortnight in fighting array, can never 
be appreciated by the world at large. Yet, in some 
respects, there is the greatest work of all, calling for 
perseverance, foresight, firmness, and such vigilance to 
discern improvements and will to apply them as makes an 
Army plastic, vital from end to end, and adaptable to every 
emergency. It is because the German host does not 
crystallise, but lives, that it is so formidable. That spirit 
of growth and adaptability to ever-changing facts, is due 
in a very large degree to the veteran Field-Marshal. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Von Moltke is 
“only a soldier.” His mind has ranged over all the fields 
of knowledge. He is a master of many—who shall say how 
many ?—languages, having a faculty for acquiring them like 
Emin Pasha. He has read widely ; he is a musician and 
an artist. His published letters show what an eye he has 
for topography, how keen and accurate an observer he has 
always been, and how deep are his sympathies with beauty 
in Nature. War, rude as it is, has not operated to narrow 
his intellect to its sphere, and his all-round ability, which 
astonishes, is really common to minds of his calibre. He 
is, or has been, on occasion, playfully sentimental. When 
he was travelling down the Euphrates, he came to the old 
Roman station of Zeugma, at the most westerly bend of 
the river, still called Rimkaleh. There, in the ruined 
castle, he stood one quiet night, listening to the murmur 
of the stream deep down in its rocky bed. “Then passed 
‘by in the moonlight,” he wrote, “Cyrus and Alexander, 
Xenophon, Cesar and Julian. From this spot they 
beheld the empire of Chosroes as I myself saw it, 
for here Nature never changes.” Drinking the last 


a 
Western to the Eastern border of the Empire,” he 
phrased the ballad and imitated the action of the kre 
in Thule, flinging the heiligen Becher into the abyss 


as “a sacrifice to the memory of the gran a 
people.” It is characteristic of the man of 1 busing mae 
he did not sacrifice the golden liquor also to hig for 
mental dreams. He was young when he sat in the moo 4 
light upon the ruins of Zeugma; and none of hig nation, 
nor he himself, could have imagined that the tal] alin, 
Captain of Infantry who could ride thirty-eight hours at 
a stretch, would be the practical chief in two great wars 
and still at eighty-eight hold the highest military place 
in Germany under the Emperor. So it is; but, high ag 
he stands, the withdrawal of Von Moltke from the Office 
he has made famous is an impressive fact,—an event which 
warns us that the hour is near when the controlling spirits 
on the Continent will all be new men. 





SWEATERS AND JEWS. 


: ie: useful analysis of the evidence taken by the Lordy’ 
Commitee on the Sweating System, which appeared 
in the Times of Wednesday, brings out with great force 
the confusion that exists as to the nature of the evil under 
investigation. Mr. Arnold White gives two definitions of 
a sweater,—that he is “one who grinds the face of the 
poor,’ and that he is “a man who contributes neither 
capital, skill, nor speculation, and yet gets a profit’ 
Miss Potter treats sweating as co-extensive with manu. 
facturing labour outside the spheres of the Factory Act 
and the Trade-Union. Mr. Burnett makes it a particular 
variety of contract labour. The Bishop of Bedford 
regards it as a means of enriching men who “have no 
capital and no real knowledge of their trade.” With Mr, 
Booth, sweating stands for “the advantage that may 
be taken of unskilled and unorganised labour under the 
contract system.” There are many more definitions in the 
evidence, but these are the most striking and the most 
distinct, and they are quite numerous enough to estab. 
lish the confusion of which we speak. Mr. White and 
the Bishop of Bedford agree in making the sweater a 
child of miracle. He alone of mankind reaps where 
he has not sown, and gathers where he has not 
strawed. He “contributes neither capital, skill, nor 
speculation,” he has “ no capital and no real knowledge of 
the trade.” But he “ gets a profit,” he grows rich out of 
the work he uvdertakes. We do not think that definitions 
of this class are worth the labour of disproving. Sweating 
would not have become so general if it were simply a system 
under which men without capital or skill grow rich without 
risk by the labour of others. So tempting a profession 
would already have died of a surfeit. There would have 
been so many sweaters, that there would have been no one 
left to be sweated. 
The key to the fallacy is to be found in Mr. Booth’s 
definition. Sweating is the advantage taken of unskilled 
and unorganised labour. East London is a vast market- 
place in which such labour is always standing idle, and the 
sweater is the man who knows how to make it useful. 
The customer, whether he be the shopkeeper who 
orders the goods for his shop-window, or the consumer 
who buys the goods out of the shop-window, is power- 
less in the presence of this chaotic mass. He wants 
some one who will pick out the men who can make the 
gpods, and be responsible for their being finished by the 
time they are wanted. The sweater is this some one. Pro- 
bably he is a Jew, and if so, he has the gift of organisation, 
and an extraordinary power of subordinating everything— 
humanity, it may be, included—to the great end of getting 
on. It is as far as possible from the fact to say that this 
man has no skill. He has the faculty just spoken of,— 
the faculty of making dry bones come together, of 
giving a backbone to an invertebrate crowd, of getting 
work out of men who, left to themselves, would not 
know what to do, or how to set about doing it. That 
is a most effective kind of skill, in East London the most 
effective of all kinds. It is equally untrue, in the majority 
of cases, to say that the sweater has no knowledge of the 
trade. When he has got his samples of unskilled and 
unorganised labour together, he must have a skilled work- 
man—skilled, that is, relatively to the quality of the work 
to be done—to superintend them; and, in the first m- 
stance, this skilled workman is usually himself. By the 
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he is a master of the craft among the men he himself 
employs. ° 

Miss Potter, who has studied the East London labour 
question on the spot, gives in the Nineteenth Century for 
this month, a striking and suggestive description of the 
Jewish population which makes so conspicuous a figure in 
it. It will be admitted that when the Jewish immigrant 
lands in England, he is as poor and placed at at least as 

eat disadvantages as any native Englishman. But the 
difference between him and the Englishman in a similar 

sition, is that while the latter is stationary, the former is 
always on the move. “Contractors and workers,” says Miss 
Potter, “alike ascend in the social scale; taken as a mass, they 
shift upwards, leaving to the new-comer from foreign lands 
the worst-paid work, the most dilapidated workshop, and the 
dirtiest lodgings. For the Jewish community at the East 
End is like a reservoir fed from beneath: the bottom-most 
layer of excessive poverty is always present, but the con- 
stant influx of destitute foreigners is compensated by a 
continual overflow of settlers and natives into more 
well-to-do districts and richer classes. A Jew may 
begin in Backchurch Lane; but he may end in Bays- 
water.” Consequently, the misery of the Christian 
population of East London is not due to circumstances 
alone. If it were, it would be shared by the Jewish 
opulation. It is not so shared because it is the result 
of character as well as of circumstances. Among the 
Jews, “with few exceptions, the men remain sober, the 
women chaste, and men and women alike sacrifice personal 
comfort and ease to the welfare of their offspring ..... . 
resist the temptations of a great city, and pursue with 
untiring zeal and undivided aim” the road to getting 
rich. When the East-End Jew is not at work, he is still 
hunting after profit,—profit in the resale of the old 
clothes he has bought and renovated, in the hoarding of 
his “hard-earned pence to buy cheap the coveted watch 
of the unemployed Gentile.” “The out-o’-work Jews are 
the dealers and financiers of the East End. All alike try 
to supplement the income made in actual labour by the 
turn-over of money.” Even in their one vice they are 
consistent, for gambling is “ characteristic of the profit- 
seeker.” There is not much in common between the 
sweater here described and Mr. Arnold White’s “man who 
contributes neither capital, skill, nor speculation.” 

On the other hand, the part that character plays in the 
superiority of the Jewish to the Christian element in East 
London has no practical lesson for us. For the Jew is a 
moral salamander. His “moral and physical fibre ” seems 
unhurt by “long and irregular hours, periods of strain 
and periods of idleness, scanty nourishment, dirt and 
overcrowding, casual charity,—all the conditions which 
ruin the Anglo-Saxon and arish inhabitant of the East 
End.” But if the conditions of life in East London ruin 
the Christian labourer and leave the Jewish labourer 
unharmed, the Christian labourer must compete with the 
Jewish labourer at an immense disadvantage. He is like 
an unvaccinated nurse by the side of a vaccinated nurse 
ina small-pox hospital. It is not worth our while, how- 
ever, to study how to make the Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
temperaments as proof as the Jewish against the circum- 
stances here enumerated ; we may be better employed in 
trymg to ameliorate the circumstances. But it is worth 
our while to bear in mind that character can, in certain 
respects at least, rise above these disadvantages, lest we 
be tempted to think that if the circumstances can be 
improved, all will have been done. 

Moreover, the supply of Jewish labour is practically 
unlimited ; it is continually fed from abroad. There are 
Who say,—‘ Let us forbid or restrict immigration.’ But 
here, again, would not the legislative and administrative 
energy which would be wanted for this purpose be far 
better employed in mending the conditions under which 
both classes of workers live, and in this way keeping out 
the lowest and most unwholesome form of competition ? 
This 1s one of the questions suggested by Miss Potter’s 
article. She does not answer it; she merely states it as 
one of two alternative tasks “entrusted by the nation to 
the two Parliamentary Committees, beyond mere inquiry.” 
If the evils of sweating are to be attacked, it must be 
either by restricting the supply of female, foreign, and un- 
skilled work, or by enforcing ‘(a higher standard of life 
among female, foreign, and unskilled workers.” There is 
0 question but that the latter way is the better. 








THE HARVEST. 


HE hot sunshine of last week caused the corn to change 
colour rapidly, and harvest was begun generally in 
the early districts on Monday last. <A few fields of oats, 
and a field of wheat here and there, were cut at the end of 
last week; but such instances were not common, and the 
general work of harvest dates from Monday. The start 
was about three weeks later than it usually is, and four 
weeks later than it has been in exceptionally early seasons. 
With the recent miserable weather in mind, however, 
farmers are more disposed to rejoice in the ripening of 
their crops, tardy though it be, than to dwell upon the 
disadvantages of a late harvest. Another fortnight of 
such weather as was experienced throughout June and 
July, would have made thousands of acres of corn almost. 
worthless, and the harvest as a whole the most un- 
profitable of any gathered since 1879, the black year of 
the present generation of farmers. As far as the wheat. 
crop is concerned, it is to be feared that it will be the 
worst produced for many seasons, its appearance being 
indicative of a very small yield of grain in proportion 
to straw; but barley in many districts, where not 
injured badly by being beaten down by the late rains, 
promises to produce abundantly, while oats are pro- 
bably about an average crop, taking them as they stand 
in all parts of the Kingdom. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that the best of the barley and oat crops 
are more or less injured by being laid, and that the weight 
and quality of the grain will not be up to the mark, even 
if the measure should be tolerably satisfactory. The lack 
of sunshine caused beans—except the winter variety, which 
is a splendid crop—and peas to run profusely to straw, 
with a minimum of pods, so that the pulse crops will not 
be prolific as a whole. The mischief done in two months 
of wet and cold weather cannot be entirely undone by any 
quantity of subsequent sunshine. We had one of the worst 
of possible seasons for the fructification of the cereals, and 
consequently the ears are not well stocked with grain. At 
the same time, they are, as a rule, smaller and thinner 
than we find them in a prolific season. But if sunshine 
cannot increase the size of the ears, or fill the empty chaff- 
scales, it can lighten the crops beaten down by rainstorms, 
thus enabling them to rise partially from the ground, so as 
to give the grain a chance of plumping out to some extent, 
and it can ripen the grain of all crops in a healthy manner, 
and ensure its being gathered in marketable condition. 
In short, a continuance of the recent brilliant weather 
for a month would be worth many millions of pounds 
sterling to the country. A bovrfntitul harvest, we fear, is 
quite out of the question; but there is now good reason 
at least to hope that the disastrous results threatened three 
weeks ago will be averted. Unfortunately, the most im- 
portant of all the crops is “ past praying for.” The hay 
crop, Which covers more than nine millions of acres in the 
United Kingdom, has been nearly all badly injured, and a 
great deal of it has been entirely spoilt. We have 
had many a wet season before, but not one within the 
memory of the oldest farmer in which so much hay was 
spoilt. Early, middle, and late haymakers were alike 
caught by the rain, scarcely two consecutive fine days 
having been experienced in most parts of the Kingdom 
during the whole of the hay season. The only comfort is 
that the wet weather has brought forth an unusually 
abundant second cut of clover and grass, which may 
perhaps be made into decent hay, or preserved by ensilage ; 
while grass-land farmers must reckon the great abundance 
of feed as a partial compensation for their losses on the 
hay crop. 

The season from the beginning of the present year has 
been an abnormal one. The previous autumn, in spite of 
a short spell of wintry weather, had been favourable 
to the crops which are planted at that period; and a 
mild and dry winter up to the last week of January was 
entirely propitious to their healthy establishment. After 
that, however, severely cold weather, with frost and snow, 
lasted, with a few brief interruptions, up to the end of 
February, and returned in the middle of March, the 
interval being one of frequent rather than heavy rainfall. 
The result was that scarcely any spring corn could be 
planted before the beginning of April, by which time it 
should have been all sown. The land worked splendidly 
after the frosts, however, April being a dry month, and 
sowing was got ove: with exceptional celerity, so that all 
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might have been well with the crops if the rest of the 
season had proved propitious. The wheats, like the spring 
crops, were very backward, and in many places they were 
rather thin on the ground; but everything else was thick 
in plant, and at the end of April there was a fair chance 
of a good all-round harvest. Unfortunately, May was un- 
seasonably dry and cold, and all vegetation which needed 
both heat and moisture to force it forward to its normal 
stage of growth for the time of year, was kept backward. 
When June brought rain, moreover, the temperature con- 
tinued very low. Yet the crops, though extremely 
backward, were healthy, and as the subsoil had been 
unusually dry, the excessive rainfall of June did more 
good than harm, the lowness of the temperature being 
the chief disadvantage. A hot and sunny July would 
almost certainly have brought us an average corn 
harvest at least; while most of the hay, cut late 
as it was, would have been saved in good condition. 
At the end of June, wheat was a fair standing crop 
generally, and barley a very thick one; while oats were 
variable, winter beans highly promising and spring sorts 
unsatisfactory, peas luxuriant in growth, roots well planted, 
and potatoes improving. As to fruit, some varieties 
promised to be very abundant ; while hops, though tried by 
the cold weather, were not seriously injured. In short, 
prospects were critical, but by no means hopeless. It is, 
then, the extremely wet and unseasonably cold July which 
must be held chiefly accountable for the comparatively 
meagre yield now expected from farms and fruit planta- 
tions alike. The best of the cereals were beaten down 
by heavy storms of rain before the grain had been 
properly matured, while all crops, even including roots, 
were made more or less unhealthy by the water-logged 
condition of the soil, and a great deal of fruit was 
blown off trees, or otherwise wasted. Rust developed 
in the wheats, the dreaded disease among the potatoes, and 
mould in the hop plantations. Hot and generally dry 
weather from this time till the end of harvest is the last 
chance. By ripening the late wheats quickly, it may pre- 
vent the serious development of mildew, the last stage of 
the disease of which rust is the second stage. Dry heat 
is also inimical to the spreading of the potato-disease, and 
to the extension of mould upon hops; while moist heat is 
propitious to the rapid spread of these fungoid pests. 
Then, as the corn harvesters, and especially those who have 
much laid corn to cut, cannot have weather too dry, we 
must hope for a drought in spite of the risk of injury to 
the root crops, which are now presenting a splendid 
appearance. 

Throughout the greater part of Europe, climatic condi- 
tions during the whole season have been strikingly similar 
to those which have prevailed in our own country, and, 
consequently, harvest prospects are also similar. Where 
the crops have been gathered, indeed, as they have been 
to a great extent in France and the rest of Southern Europe, 
results instead of prospects have to be spoken of; and 
as those countries have had miserable weather for their 
harvests, they are much worse off than countries further 
north will be if the weather for the rest of August should 
prove fine. The only country in Europe in which a wheat 
crop over average has been predicted lately is Russia, or 
rather, the Southern division of that great Empire. Recent 
reports, however, speak of great damage to the crops 
having been done by heavy rains, so that Russia, after all, 
may fail to furnish us with an exception to the general run 
of lean wheat harvests. The American wheat crop is well 
known to be a deficient one. The latest estimate, based on 
official figures, represents the total expected yield at 
29,000,000 bushels less than last year’s average crop, and 
since that estimate was made, the Department of Agri- 
culture has reported deteriorated prospects in the spring- 
wheat States. In India, according to the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department, the out-turn of the new wheat 
crop will be about 33,000,000 quarters, or about 3,500,000 
quarters more than the very poor crop of last year, and 
slightly above the average yield for the previous five years. 
It is not expected, however, that shipments will be heavy, 
the food-grain crops harvested last autumn having been 
light in many parts of India, and the stores of old wheat 
very nearly exhausted before the new crop was ready. 
Australia has a larger surplus than usual, while South 
America will not have nearly as much wheat to send us 
as we received thence last year. There is no doubt, 
then, that the world’s wheat-supply is much below 


a 
the average of recent years, and for that reason it ; 
possible that a rise in prices, already started wan 
im some measure compensate farmers for crops meagy 
in quantity or damaged in quality, as we fear the 
will very generally prove to be. If wheat goes Up in 
price, other kinds of grain are pretty certain to rise 
likewise, though not proportionately. For the present 
however, the fine: weather has checked the advance ang 
caused a decline in the prices of foreign wheat; and if the 
usual glut of wheat is forced into the markets immediate] 
after harvest, there may be a further fall for a time 
so that the most needy farmers will be least benefited by 
the improvement in values which can scarcely fail to take 
place at some time during the coming cereal year, jj 
seems, then, that for the general run of farmers no more 
sanguine consolation can be offered at the close of ay 
abnormal season than this,—that if the fine weather lasts 
for a month, their position will not be nearly as dig. 
advantageous as it might have been, and as they recently 
had reason to fear that it would be. 








“PRETTY PIETIES.” 
HE proposal of Lord Carnarvon and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to extend very much the practice of leaving 
churches open to the public on week-days as well as Sundays, 
has been too much regarded as something new. For twenty 
or thirty years at least, this practice has been adopted in not 
a few churches, both in town and country; and though, of 
course, much the larger number are locked up on the week. 
day, no one can properly assume, as the Standard seems to do 
in the article in which it throws a wet-blanket on the proposal, 
that there is no experience by which to judge of the result. 
Indeed, it is not chiefly in our own churches that the experi- 
ment has been tried. In Ireland, we believe, very few of the 
Catholic chapels are shut during the week, and in the 
Roman Catholic countries of the Continent hardly any 
are shut. We do not see what may be the dangers in leaving 
them open to which the Standard alludes, for all such dangers 
have been sufficiently tested in Roman Catholic countries; 
and so far as we know, there are none except the danger of 
small thefts, which those who are too idle to carry their 
prayer-books to and fro must be prepared to encounter, and 
the danger that churches might become places of meeting for 
purposes other than religious,—a danger which is surely not 
nearly so great in the case of a church as in the case of a 
bazaar or a shop. No place of public resort can well avoid 
being put occasionally to ill uses as well as good. And itis 
certainly a very weak reason for refusing to open the churches 
to the public at hours when there is no service going on, 
that now and then people may enter them for reasons 
which are not praiseworthy and may even be culpable. The 
true motive for opening the churches to the public is to make 
the public feel that they are welcome in the house of God at 
all hours, and whenever they wish for either prayer or quiet 
thought under the influence of religious associations. It is of 
this that the Standard says:—“There is a certain kind of 
pretty piety in the conception which is not without its charm.” 
And, no doubt, the phrase is happily conceived for the 
purpose of throwing contempt upon the proposal. Evidently 
there is a natural sentiment against shutting anybody out 
from a place of worship which it might seem difficult to justify, 
supposing (say) that the results of opening a special church 
during the year were that twenty people had entered it fora 
short time when no service was going on, that five prayer 
books had disappeared, and that a custodian had been paid to 
look after the church during perhaps two hundred and fifty 
days in the year in which no one had passed within its doors. 
In such a case the utilitarian would assuredly say that this 
was paying pretty high for gratifying the sentiment of religious 
hospitality towards possible worshippers. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to call any piety merely “ pretty ” which aims at 
making people feel at home in a church, whether the effort 
be at first successful or not. It might be worth while to keep 
a dozen churches open which no one ever entered, for every 
single church actually used, only in order to foster the feeling 
that the public have a right to enter when they will, and 
are not to be excluded for any trivial reason from access 
to a place of meditation and prayer. After all, there 
is no mere prettiness in keeping the idea of right of access 





uppermost, and the idea of exclusive property undermost, 
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in all matters connected with religion. Once give the notion 


that the private property in a church is more valuable and 
more sacred than the public right to enter it when solitude and 
meditation are desired, and you so debase the very idea of the 
church as to lower it greatly in the love of the people. They 
will never get to love that which is kept locked up even 
when they need its retirement, only because there is some 
additional risk to the purple morocco prayer-books of the 
rich, in leaving the poor free access to it. If socialist 
jdeas have an absolute right anywhere, it is in the church. 
Surely the atmosphere itself should not be more free of access 
than the place of worsbip. 

But sincerely as we desire to see the practice of opening the 
church freely on week-days, both in town and country, extended 
far and wide, we cannot deny that it is far easier to gain this 

int in Churches which believe in transubstantiation, where 
the consecrated host is always present on the altar, than in 
our own Church, where the most that we can plead for the 
church interior is secure privacy—such as the poor cannot 
command at home—elevating associations, and, finally, the 
freedom to take any posture which befits worship without 
remark from others. The Roman Catholic believes that with 
God present on the altar in some special sense which far 
transcends his omnipresence in all space, the church is so 
much the most fitting place for prayer, that it would be 
absolutely wicked to shut out the people from access to such 
privileges. Prayer in the presence of the consecrated host 
is to the Catholic something totally different from mere 
prayer in a sacred building; and, therefore, no believer 
in transubstantiation would dream of calling the demand 
for open churches where the host is always on the altar a 
“pretty piety.” Such believers might indeed taunt us with 
its being little more than a “ pretty piety” in the case of Pro- 
testants, who only prefer the church for prayer or meditation, 
if they do prefer it, because the building is associated with 
memories of prayer, and because they cannot find any other 
place elsewhere so tranquil and secure from disturbance. For 
to those who believe, as we are unable to believe, that God is 
more accessible in the eucharist than he would be where no 
host was exposed, the opening of the churches, far from 
being merely a “ pretty piety,” would be an essential of true 
religion. It would be a positive impiety to close them,—a 
denial of religious help. 

For our Church, however, that is an impossible position; 
and yet we do not at all concede that it is one of the “ pretty 
pieties” to ask for the opening of the churches. It is a 
“pretty piety,” though a very praiseworthy one, to ornament 
churches at Christmas and Easter, and at the season of har- 
vest. It is a “pretty piety,” though most wise as well as 
pretty, to make considerable sacrifices for fine architecture 
and richly painted windows. It is a “ pretty piety ” to secure 
fine music and a well-trained choir. Indeed, it is a “ pretty 
piety” to furnish devotion with any kind of external aid 
which is separable from the surrender of the heart to divine 
goodness and holiness. But it is not a “ pretty piety” to 
do anything whatever,—even though the cost may seem at 
first to be very great in proportion to the gain,—which helps 
men to feel that the church is for all men who will enter it, 
and not merely for the few who defray the cost of its main- 
tenance ; that it is the place where the poor and the rich meet 
together on a perfect equality, and where all alike may enter 
whenever they feel that they need a refuge from the weariness 
and temptations of the world. Anything that tends to make 
men feel that the Church opens her arms to all, and 
grudges her help to none,—however minute that help must 
necessarily be when it consists only in offering a quiet 
retreat for meditation and prayer,—is of the very essence 
of faith in God; and, therefore, though we fully realise that 
in such a country as ours, in a time of so much pressure for 
bare subsistence, there may be hundreds of churches which 
would open their doors to the weary and miserable in vain, we 
carnestly maintain that none ought to be closed,—that the 
trifling risks which must be run if the universal hospitality of 
the Church to all who need her aid is to be truly felt, should 
be boldly incurred, not for the sake of fostering one “ pretty 

piety” the more, but for the sake of impressing on the world 
that no piety is true at all which does not strive to make God’s 
house as ready to welcome the most wretched of human 


odies, as is God’s pity to welcome the most miserable of 
human souls, 


POTTERY AND LACE AT THE ITALIAN 
EXHIBITION. 
NIMATION is the chief note of the Art portion of 
the Italian Exhibition, animation which is in many 
instances exuberant to the point of vulgarity, and especially 
in the case of the specimens of sculpture, disconcerting to 
our primary notions. Amid much that is really beautiful in 
design, and a great deal of workmanship which it would be 
difficult to praise too highly, one is struck by the prevalence 
of frivolous and commonplace conceits, and by the curious 
movement which makes the smaller figures and groups in 
the collection of sculpture so strange and novel. There is 
nothing of the dignity, nothing of the “rapture of repose,’ 
about these beautifully chiselled, realistic little figures, 
belonging to a school of Art of which we beheld the 
beginning in the famous “Reading Girl” exhibited in the 
Italian Court of the great Exhibition of 1862, in the company 
of Mr. Story’s immortal “Cleopatra” and “ Lybian Sibyl.” 
The figures are very clever; there is a marble child ina tucked 
frock and a knitted hood; the frock and the hood leave abso- 
lutely nothing to desire—except the absence of both—and there 
is a portly nurse, with an irreproachable apron, a draped 
gown, a portentous bustle, butterfly-bows on her head, and 
an ugly crying child in her extended arms, who could hardly 
be more real, or more unwelcome, in the solid flesh and the 
textile fabrics on which the artist has lavished remarkable 
skill. These are two instances among dozens; there is also a 
young person with one foot on his knee, and a just-pulled-off 
sock on the floor beside him—the sock as perfect as the 
cavalry officer’s eye-glass in Miss La Creevy’s miniature—and 
a boy with a ball, than which nothing could be less desirable 
as an object of permanent contemplation, except the living 
model with his potentialities of mischief. A little boy 
enjoying himself immensely in a swing is a pleasing spectacle 
enough for a few minutes’ contemplation, but one hardly 
worthy of perpetuation in marble with all the skill of the 
artist who has reproduced it. Then there is a second little 
boy, making mock-music with a pair of bellows for a fiddle, 
and a toy-whip for a bow, beautifully executed. This is 
called “Serenade,” but where is the fun, the worth, or the art 
of it? The same general impression of futility and fidgetti- 
ness, of mere prettiness without dignity, which is made 
by the smaller works in sculpture, is also produced by 
the terra-cotta and other specimens of Ceramic art, of 
course with numerous exceptions, and all due allowance 
for the consideration that prettiness is more requisite than 
dignity in the products of the potter's art. Figures, 
faces, attitudes, gestures, costumes, occupations, expres- 
sions, colours, all are astonishingly clever,—the spectacled 
old women, the gossiping old men, the flirting girls and 
boys, the bawling hawkers, the innumerable illustrations of 
every-day life in a land where sunshine, colour, and laughter 
abound, are given with realism, vivacity, movement, which 
amaze the beholder. But they are wearisome too; not 
because one sees so many of them all together, but because 
there is a certain vulgarity about them; and when one has 
admired the design, recognised the glance, or the grin, the 
saucy swagger, the eloquent hand-movements, the accuracy of 
detail, the vitality of the whole, one ends by wondering how 
such very clever artists can think all this worth while. We 
are well accustomed to the reflection ; how often does it recur 
during one’s visits to the Royal Academy season after season ? 
It is a pleasure to turn from these things to the great vases 
with flaunting flowers flung out from them—most brittle of 
earthen vessels—in the collection of the Industria Ceramica 
Napoletana, and to the charming Florentine specimens of art 
pottery from the Cantagalli Works. Attracted by the beauty 
and variety of the forms, and the glow of colour, the visitor 
learns with interest that the artists who make the copies from 
the antique and the renaissance executed in the famous 
Cantagalli ware, are almost all peasant-workmen ; also that 
it is mostly to them that the new and beautiful shapes and com- 
binations of colour before his eyes are due. He learns from 
the catalogue that the products of the pottery are all painted 
by hand without the aid of any mechanical means, and 
that they are made of “the enamelled earthenware called 
‘ Majolica,’ the painting being executed on the unbaked glaze, 
after which the ware is baked at high fire;” and, from an 
attendant, that the most recent achievement of the Cantagalli 





pottery is the successful production of the long-desired 
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metallic glaze which lends imperishable lustre to some 
of the most beautiful objects in the collection. It is not 
easy to realise that one is not in presence of very costly 
things, when one contemplates the Raffaelesque designs 
from loggie and stanze on vases, flagons, candelabra, tazze, 
flower-stands, table-ornaments of all sizes and forms, in- 
variably beautiful; and the reproductions of Della Robbia 
{the white Madonna especially), with their encircling fruit- 
garlands, grapes and oranges, pomegranates, maize, and 
medlars, each separate piece of fruit a study of form and 
colour. There is a child’s standing figure from the Foundling 
Hospital at Florence, with loosed swaddling-clothes and 
untied bands, which is counted a masterpiece of Della Robbia ; 
it is wonderfully beautiful in this reproduction. The use of 
sea-shells, dolphins, water-birds, and serpentine forms, and the 
graceful vagaries of knotted and tasselled cords, the dragon and 
lizard forms, the chimere, the wyvern, the hippogrif, and all the 
varieties of heraldic design, is curious to trace among the minor 
objects in the collection, the flagons, jugs, cups, candlesticks, 
fruit-dishes, low flower-stands, brackets, and miscellaneous 
things of beauty. These are so various, curious, ingenious, 
and tasteful, that they easily distract one from the grander 
achievements ; the great Urbino vases, with their landscapes 
and stately groups of figures ; the Tuscan, Florentine, Castel- 
Durante vases; designs from the old frescoes in the Pisan 
Campo Santo; rich and glowing Persian tiles; and the beautiful 
plaques, reproductions respectively of the “ Primavera” of 
Botticelli, a “Triumph of Bacchus” by Paul Veronese, and 
Rossellino’s “St. John.” Delightful jugs from originals in the 
Correr Museum at Venice, the lily of Florence in countless 
combinations, crowned hippogrifs with the arms of the Italian 
cities gripped in their glittering claws, crowing cocks with 
shining feathers and the true irate eye, lamp-pedestals 
‘beautiful of form and colour, and “oddments” of countless 
sorts and sizes, distract one and satisfy one all at once. Not 
‘the least attractive are the works of art which take the useful 
form of dessert-services and tea and coffee-pots. The fruits 
painted upon the graceful baskets and the idealised plates of 
the former, all different, are perfectly executed ; and the quaint 
forms of the latter tell of the originality of the designers. A 
queer little coffee-pot, with its lid deftly joined to the spout 
by a gracefully twisted cord, bears the following inscription :— 
“Noir comme le diable, 
Chaud comme l’enfer, 
Pur comme un ange, 
Doux comme l’amour : 
Recette de Talleyrand pour la café.” 
A very curious object isa bell of the Urbino ware, suspended 
by a handle of the same; the tongue is of metal. It bears an 
old inscription: ‘“‘ Mariana bella sopra laltre belle.” “ Why, 
that’s a pun,” remarked a lady in the hearing of the present 
writer ; “at least, I mean it would be if ‘ bell’ was all the same 
in the Italian.” 

Among the most beautiful objects in the Cantagalli collec- 
tion are vases, candelabra, table ornaments, and flower-stands, 
reproductions of the pale-blue and white (not dead-white) 
ware, made at Savona in the eighteenth century. The old 
Dutch form of tulip-pot, a vase with nozzles—also a Chinese 
form—is very effective in this ware: one can picture the 
blaze and blare of the gorgeous flowers, with the scarlet 
striking into the yellow and the black against the back- 
ground formed of these subdued and harmonious tints. No 
doubt the lily of Florence becomes it bravely too. 

Lace is a tempting topic, even to the ignorant male who 
knows nothing of its literature—it has an illustrated organ 
all to itself, styled a “family paper” in Venice—but ven- 
tures to assert that he knows good lace when he sees it. There 
is some superbly beautiful lace, old and new, to be seen at the 
Italian Exhibition,—lace whose value is comprehended as one 
studies it, taking in the associations of the old, and coming to 
understand the patient labour that goes to the making of the 
new. Venice is, of course, the chief contributor of both the 
antique and the modern examples of this exquisite fabric. Mr. 
Jesurum exhibits a bed and pillow-covering in raised rose- 
point, which belonged to Pope Leo X., and is valued at £1,200 ; 
also four yards of Venetian point made in 1680; a smaller 
quantity made ten years later. All are indescribably beautiful, 
and each might have been laid aside yesterday, with the final 
sigh of satisfaction and weariness by the dear dead women who 


The modern Venetian ace is very beautiful, especially ing, 
light and silken scarfs and mantillas, both black and white 
On beholding the latter, one is carried back to the “Keepsake” 
days, and beyond them to Galuppi’s time. It would be : 
to summon up a splendid company in one’s fancy ; to deck th 
lovely ladies in the Venice lace; to hang the hall with the 
gilded and silvered leather fabrics (revived from the : 
days of old) which come from Milan; to set it forth with th 
inlaid tables and cabinets from Florence; and to place the 
guests in the Savonarola chairs, or on the tabourets em 
broidered in roses, convolvuli, and tulips on cloth of sllves 
Then should there be placed in the hand of the fairest of the 
fair “the sceptre that rules the world,” a fan beyond compare 
It is to be seen at the Italian Exhibition, but not to be pur. 
chased, and it is the work of Signor Smargiassi. One is 
tempted to use the word “incredible” to such a feat as the 
painting of this fan. The material is so fine, so light ag 
hardly to be seen. Across this faint film are drawn the 
filaments of a spider’s web,—the spider is a lurking, roguish 
Cupid. Towards his meshes floats, with wondrous lightness 
and grace, a female figure, draped in nebulous garments, with 
a drifting scarf; she suggests the moonlit hour, and from the 
lower earth springs a cluster of rich red poppies—a triumph 
of art, with their glowing colour, their peculiar downiness, 
their slim stems, their shining black hearts—one might snap 
the bell-heads off the darting stalks—all perfect, and on an 
almost imperceptible gossamer ground. Such a fan might 
one of Titian’s or Paul Veronese’s sitters have waved and 
furled, throned in a palace by the Adriatic or on the Arno, 





NERVES AND NO NERVES. 


HE European of the nineteenth century is every year 
becoming more and more a mere bundle of nerves. Such 
is the universal complaint. Nervous diseases, the doctors 
tell us, are on the increase, and again and again we hear of 
men and women, not at the end, but at the very beginning of 
life, breaking down, not from any organic defect, but simply 
from nervous strain. Even our athletes, we are told, are all 
nerves. Men trained and ready to beat the record of all 
former athletes in some feat of sheer strength and endurance, 
might be expected to exhibit a calm, impassive, Herculean 
solidity of temper. Instead, they are often as nervous 
and as fretful as hysterical girls. An oarsman once con- 
fided to the present writer that when he was in strict 
training for a big race, he was strung up to such a 
pitch that he could hardly bear the cap on his head, 
while contradiction made him as irritable as a man with an 
overworked brain. Again, the dislike of monotony of occupa- 
tion and of solitude is becoming more and more apparent. 
Unless men can have change with a frequency which their 
forefathers would never have dreamed of, their nerves break 
down, and they seem to lose the power to struggle against 
disease. Though most marked, of course, among the rich, 
this phenomenon is to be observed even among the labouring 
population. Nervous strain affects the artisans and the 
agricultural labourers as well as the upper classes. Strangest 
of all, this nerve weakness seems to have come upon us all 
of a sudden. Fifty years ago, men’s nerves were made of 
far tougher material. We have heard a naval officer who was 
a midshipman at the time of the Syrian War, assert that he 
had noticed the change among the sailors even in his own life- 
time. In his first years of service, he saw men who had been 
sentenced to be flogged through the fleet bear the whole in- 
tolerable weight of that monstrous form of punishment with- 
out fainting. When he left the Navy forty years later, men 
would lose consciousness after the first three or four blows 
from the lash. 
In view, then, of our degeneracy as a race in this respect, itis 
perhaps consoling to remember that the most numerous people 
to be found on the face of the earth is entirely without our 
sensitiveness in the matter of nerves. If the accounts are true, 
the ordinary Chinaman seemsto be utterly and entirely without 
nerves, and so able to fight the battle of life at a tremendous 
advantage. A writer in the North China Herald has lately 
been making a study of what he calls “ the nervelessness ” of 
the Chinaman. Some of his reflections are extremely curious. 
He notices, for instance, that it seems to make no particular 
difference to a Chinaman how long he remains in one position. 





wrought them, while the tale of their own lives was being told. 


“ He will write all day, like an automaton; he will stand all 
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day in one place from dewy morn till dusky eve, working away 
at his weaving, gold-beating, or whatever it may be, and 
do it every day without any variation of the monotony, and 
apparently without any consciousness of the monotony.” 
Chinese children, too, will, it seems, endure an amount of con- 
§nement, unrelieved by holidays or by changes of work, which 
would drive English boys and girls to the verge of insanity. 
«ven Chinese infants remain as impassive as ‘mud gods,’ ” 
_4 remark, by-the-way, which corresponds curiously with De 
Quincey’s declaration that such a thing as a Chinese child 
was a complete anomaly, and that he was compelled to 
believe that the Chinese came into the world grown up. 
Another strange way in which the Chinese show their 
absence of nerves is in their power to go altogether without 
exercise. They do not want exercise themselves, and cannot 
understand why other people should go through athletic 
performances “ when they might hire coolies for the purpose.” 
Perhaps, however, it is in the matter of sleep that the Chinese 
show their nervelessness most thoroughly. However sound 
an Englishman may be in wind or limb, however little accus- 
tomed to luxury, he is liable to find sleep difficult if he 
has an uncomfortable bed, or if he is surrounded by 
noises. It is quite otherwise with the Chinamen. Nothing, 
apparently, annoys or discomposes him. “ With a brick for 
a pillow, he can lie down on his bed of stalks, or mud 
bricks, or rattan, and sleep the sleep of the just, with no 
reference to the rest of creation.” In China, too, even 
position is of no consequence to the sleeper. In some places, 
for instance, the whole population seems to fall asleep by 
a common instinct during the first two hours of summer 
afternoons, no matter where they may be. So little, indeed, 
does the ordinary Chinaman care how he sleeps, that the 
writer in the North China Herald declares that “it would be 
easy to raise in China an army of a million men—nay, of ten 
millions—tested by competitive examination as to their capacity 
to go to sleep across three wheelbarrows, head downwards like 
a spider, their mouths wide open and a fly inside.” But it is 
not only in his work and in his sleep that the Chinaman shows 
“nervelessness.” In his death he exhibits it in no less con- 
spicuous a degree,—for it is to nervelessness, though we do not 
deny him courage, that we must chiefly attribute his complete 
contempt for death. The Chinaman who is willing to die 
instead of the criminal, in consideration of being able to earn 
asum of money for the support of his wife and family—we 
reject the story that he will do it to cover his own funeral 
expenses until we have some proof of the existence of a race 
of Chinese Irish—is surely possessed in a very high degree by 
this absence of nerves. It may be logical that the man who is 
willing to die by the sword in order to save the lives of those 
who are dear to him, should also be willing to sell his life to 
purchase for them the means of living, yet, as a matter of 
fact, the coldbloodedness of employing the higgling of the 
market over one’s own head would paralyse the possessor of a 
single nerve, let alone a bundle. 


Yet, even though we may envy the Chinese their nerveless- 
ness, and may wish that we, too, were never oppressed by 
monotony, and could sleep anywhere, anyhow, and through 
any amount of noise, it is much to be doubted if a sane 
Englishman would really care to give up his nerves. If our 
nerves keep us from rest, they at least give us life, enjoyment, 
and hope. Without them, we might, like the Chinese, be without 
literature ; without art, for beautiful as are the shapes and 
colours of porcelain, they are not art in the sense of the Venus 
of Milo and the frescoes of Michael Angelo; without the sense 
of pity—Chinamen do not know what cruelty means—and, 
lastly, without more sense of religion than is to be found in 
the veneration of ancestors, the fear of ghosts, or the respect 
for the sacredness of the superficial surface of the earth’s 
crust. And even physically, are our high-strung nerves, after 
all, so terrible a disadvantage? They may often snap, no 
doubt, and so bring us to our graves; but then, would not the 
typhoid and the small-pox, which, owing to our highly 
sensitive nervous organisations, we have learnt in some 
measure how to avoid, have done the same far more 
rapidly? Again, even in mere feats of strength and endurance 
we have the advantage. It is the nervous, not the nerve- 
less race, which has swum the Channel, climbed the Matter- 
horn, propelled two steel wheels at a rate of twenty 
miles an hour, and jumped higher and broader, and run faster 
and longer, than was ever jumped or run before. Ina word, 





it is our sensitive nervous organisations that make us men 
worthy the name. As a race, we may, of course, be undone 
by intemperance, luxury, or self-indulgence; but the mere 
leading our lives at high pressure and keeping our nerves 
tightly strung, is not in reality a national characteristic which 
we need regret or deplore. 





LITERARY DRAM-DRINKING. 


HE Bishop of Ripon, in his discourse on “ Novels ” which 

we noticed last week, gave expression to the mind of the 
generation when he complained that so many of the modern 
novels go too deep into subjects which are not at all essential 
to the telling of a story, like “ Robert Elsmere” in relation to 
theology, “ The New Antigone” in relation to religion, and 
some of Count Tolstoi’s in relation to Russian history and 
politics. The Bishop expressed the opinion that novels are 
meant to relax the mind, not to string it up to the greater 
resolves of life, and that such novels as these, instead of 
relaxing it, prolong into the hours of relaxation all the 
anxieties and doubts of the graver and more responsible 
energies. We can quite understand this complaint coming 
from a hard-working Bishop, who really has probably but 
very little time for light literature, and likes, during the brief 
time he has, to have his mind diverted from its chief cares. 
But surely the Bishop forgets that the mass of novel-readers 
are, unfortunately, people who read very little else, and 
who, if they only could be brought to take an interest in 
larger and weightier affairs, would be extremely benefited 
even if they did think themselves cruelly entrapped into a 
serious study under the false pretence of a refreshing 
amusement. The real danger of novel-reading is that those 
who once get accustomed to it find it very difficult to read 
anything else with anything like zest. They are just 
like dram-drinkers when they are offered lemonade, or even 
claret; no lesser stimulant than brandy seems to bring them 
“any forrarder.” The eager consumers of “ Treasure Island,” 
“She,” and “Called Back ” will tell you that even though Sir 
Walter Scott and Miss Austen may be high art, they are art 
too high for the present generation; and as for anything 
instructive that does not even profess to be a novel at all, 
they glance languidly at it and pass by. To our minds, 
the danger is not that novels should be too much inter- 
woven with serious subjects,—though, of course, that may 
spoil the artistic effect if the serious subject be dragged 
in by head and shoulders, and not truly amalgamated 
with the substance of the story,—but that they should be 
too purely stimulant. One of the greatest advantages of such 
novels as Sir Walter Scott’s, is that they do a good deal 
more than entertain with an exciting story; they fill the 
imagination with vivid historical pictures which enlarge the 
whole range of the reader’s interests, and increase his know- 
of the world and of its ways in the past. We do not say 
that “Ivanhoe” or “Quentin Durward” would give the 
readers of those fascinating stories any large mass of 
historical knowledge; but they do excite the curiosity of 
the reader with regard to the times so vividly depicted, 
and make the study of the period to which they refer twice 
as interesting as it would have been before these tales had 
been read. And that, we conceive, is a great merit in a novel, 
not a great defect. The less these stimulating draughts con- 
fine themselves to the administration of mere excitements, 
the more they lead their readers to take a deep interest 
either in history or affairs, the more wholesome they 
will be and the less dangerous. Of course, that remark 
does not imply any excuse for novels which introduce a 
great deal of dull instructive padding. Such novels do 
not interest, and if they do not interest, they do not suc- 
ceed in making their dullness useful. No great novelist 
ever made his novel instructive as well as entertaining 
without having as passionate an interest in the instructive 
parts of his story as he had in the romantic parts; the in- 
structive elements, if introduced with a didactic purpose, are 
sure to fail. But though we entirely object to novels written 
with a didactic purpose, we do think it a very great advantage 
to, not a take-off from, any powerful story, that it can fill 
the reader’s mind with a vivid interest in something larger 
and fuller of permanent value than the mere issue of a 
romantic enterprise or a love-story. Books like Cardinal 





Newman’s “Callista,” or Charles Kingsley’s ‘“ Hypatia,” 
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or Sir Walter Scott’s “Old Mortality,” or George Eliot’s 
“Romola,” have a great merit in lifting the mind up to 
something like a passionate interest in history, by virtue 
of the charm they give to the picture of a particular group of 
human beings. To find the materials of a wholesome interest 
in that which forms the background of a particular tale of 
adventure, is, to our mind, an immense boon to the reader. 
Such a tale leaves vivid impressions behind it which do not 
fade away with the incidents of the particular story, but tend 
at least to educate the readers of the story to understand con- 
ditions of existence quite unlike those in which they live. 
Such novels supply nourishment as well as stimulus, while the 
ordinary novel supplies stimulus alone. 


The mischief of voracious novel-reading is really much more 
like the mischief of dram-drinking than appears at first sight. 
It tends to make all other literary nourishment intolerable, just 
as dram-drinking tends to make all true food intolerable, and 
to supersede food by drink. The voracious novel-reader of to- 
day, as we have said, rejects Scott, because Scott’s novels contain 
so much good food that is not mere story-telling. The genuine 
novel-reader detests what he calls tame stories, stories in 
which the interest is not exaggerated and piled up ten times 
as high as the interests of ordinary life. He wants always to 
be feeling a thrill of excitement running through bis nerves, 
always to be living in imagination through the concentrated 
essence of the perils of a hundred adventurous lives, instead 
of toiling calmly through the ordinary hopes and fears of one. 
No state of mind can be more unwholesome, because none is 
more calculated to divert the energies from the sort of quiet 
tasks to which they should be habitually applied, and to keep 
them stretched on the tenter-hooks of expectation, waiting for 
a sort of strain which is never likely to occur, and if it did occur, 
would certainly not finda man’s energies any the better prepared 
for it, for having been worn out previously with a long series 
of imaginary excitements. The habit of dram-drinking, it is 
said, leads to fatty degeneration of the heart,—i.e., excessive 
fattening round the heart, and weak action of the heart in con- 
sequence. So, too, the habit of exciting novel-reading leads to 
fatty degeneration of the literary mind,—i.e., to an unhealthy 
and spasmodic action of the imagination, and a general 
weakening of the power of entering thoroughly into the solid 
interests of real life. 

So far as we know, the only effective cure for this habit of 
literary dram-drinking,—a cure not always forthcoming,—is a 
moral shock of some kind which exposes the hollowness of all 
these unreal interests, and makes them appear as artificial and 
melodramaticas they actuallyare. That, however, isa cure which 
is an extremely painful one,—almost cruel in its disillusionising 
power. There are, we believe, some happier mortals who can 
cure themselves, as the grocers’ shop-boys are said to be cured 
of their taste for sugar and raisins and such dainties, by an 
early surfeit of them ; but that is a kind of cure which it takes 
a very healthy mind to operate upon. As a rule, even where 
the surfeit destroys the zest of novel-reading, it also leaves 
the mind too languid to take eagerly to plainer and more 
wholesome food, and so at once destroys the pleasure taken 
in the poison, and leaves the mischief produced by it. What 
over-stimulating novels do for the voracious reader of them 
is to establish false standards of life, false ideas of the 
sort of emergency which best calls out and exercises the 
character, false impressions of the discipline which a strong 
character needs, and of the mode by which that discipline is 
best attained. In point of fact, that which is most useful to 
the character bears about the same proportion to that which 
is most exciting in life, as the drill of a well-disciplined army 
bears to the perilous crises of great battles. The voracious 
novel-reader learns about as much that is useful for the great 
crises of his life, by his novel-reading, as the raw recruit who 
should begin with a series of the most perilous battles in a 
great campaign, would learn by that most inappropriate of 
disciplines,—a discipline which would probably teach him only 
to run away. The best way to prevent the disease of novel- 
reading from catching hold of the young, is to instil in them, 
if possible, an early craving for more solid food, and to instil it 
so thoroughly as to make them dislike the merely stimulating 
diet of unadulterated fiction. This is just as possible as it 
is to make the young dislike, as usually they will, highly 
stimulating drinks. There is a healthy love of reality in 
the young, if it can only be judiciously fostered, a healthy 
distaste for too high-spiced a literary nourishment. The 





best security against it is the natural urgency of theirh 
appetite for the power of dealing effectually with the 
of life, if this be only judiciously and wisely stimulated, Such 
an appetite implies a sort of disgust for all that is utter} 
unreal, for all that is exaggerated in its tone and effeminah 
in its sensationalism; and a hearty liking for habitua), 
strenuous, and patient effort. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NAVAL MANQUVRES. 

; Off Milford Haven, August 14th, 1888, 
Srr,—Since my last letter to you was written, the plot that 
had been hatched in Sir George Tryon’s brain in Bearhayey 
has made its success felt almost all round the coast of England, 
To judge, however, by the readiness with which many news. 
papers have caught up and repeated the mistakes of correspon. 
dents, who have, like the officers on board the ships they sai] 
in, been imposed on by Sir George Tryon’s skill, the effect of 
what has happened has been to confuse all England as to 
very simple facts. Before, therefore, I draw attention to the 
broad inferences, which are of larger and more serious interest, 
it will, I think, be useful if I sammarily recall the facts of the 
second week of the mancuvres. 

You will remember that I mentioned last week that up to 
August 2nd at midnight, the blockade was maintained both 
at Lough Swilly and Bearhaven, not by the successful efforts of 
the two blockading fleets, but by Admiralty orders which were 
given to the blockaded Admirals, but not communicated to 
the fleets outside. The object of not communicating the order 
to the blockading fleets was that they might be kept on the 
alert, and so test the various points which it was hoped during 
the earlier period fairly totry. At all events, at midnight on 
August 2nd, the cruiser ‘ Calypso’ escaped from Lough Swilly, 
and the following night—that is, about 11 o’clock p.m. on August 
3rd—two cruisers, the ‘Iris’ and ‘Severn,’ and one very fast 
and powerful armourclad, the ‘ Warspite,’ ran the blockade 
at Bearhaven. So completely was the blockading fleet bam- 
boozled by the various devices which had been worked out by 
those ships of Sir George Tryon’s fleet that were not intended 
to run the blockade, that while the torpedo-boats reported to 
Admiral Baird that several of the larger ironclads had escaped, 
the squadron which was immediately charged with watching 
the harbour declared that nothing had passed throngh. 
Admiral Baird did not receive the report of the torpedo-boats 
till 2.30 a.m. on the morning of August 4th. It was necessary 
then to compare their evidence with that of Commodore 
Markham’s squadron, which directly contradicted it. Finally, 
therefore, it was not till 5.30 a.m., when the three ships which 
had escaped had had at least six hours’ start, that Admiral 
Baird was able to come to a definite resolution. His position 
wasan unpleasant one. Two or three strong ironclads sailing 
rapidly northwards would be sufficient to give to Admiral 
FitzRoy, blockaded in Lough Swilly, such an accession of 
strength that Admiral Rowley’s fleet might be crushed and, 
according to the rules laid down, captured, whilst Baird’s fleet 
was still waiting for more complete information at Bantry Bay 
before Bearhaven. On the other hand, he, not knowing the 
nature of the ships that had escaped, could not venture to detach 
sufficient force from his own squadron to overmatch them with- 
out running the risk of finding that he had made his squadron 
too weak to resist Sir George Tryon. The uncertainty of his 
knowledge was what constituted his danger and his difficulty. 
I am anxious to get your readers to put themselves in his 
place, and to see that the position really involved all that 
followed. The collapse of the two blockades has so startled 
people, that I see there is in some quarters a disposition to 
suppose that it has been a prearranged plan, to which the 
Admiralty was privy. Now, no one who has seen the matter 
closely can fail to know that Admiral Baird’s difficulties were 
involved in the actual situation. As it happens, being at some 
distance from Commodore Markham’s ship, he found it 
quicker, in a rather rough sea in which boats could not easily 
pass, to communicate his views on the situation by signal, 9 
that his mind on the subject was made public, and it exactly 
corresponded with the conditions of the situation as I have here 
explained them. 

Under these circumstances, he made up his mind to take the 
less of two evils, and to avoid the risk of his second fleet—that 
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Swilly, under Admiral Rowley—being crushed. 
fore he decided to raise the blockade at Bearhaven, and, 
sa ise that at Lough Swilly also 
gaa necessary consequence, to raise ug : yalso, 
Had he not raised the blockade at Lough Swilly y sending 
the ‘Mersey,’ a swift cruiser, with orders to Admiral Rowley, 
he feared might have occurred before he could him- 
the danger ; : 
self reach that station. He decided, therefore, at first to con- 
centrate together his whole fleet, bringing down Admiral 
Rowley to meet him in the Irish Channel. 
Meantime, however, Sir George Tryon, being in telegraphic 
communication with Admiral FitzRoy, informed him at once 
of the escape of his own three ships, the ‘ Warspite,’ the ‘ Iris, 
and the ‘Severn,’ and desired Admiral FitzRoy to attempt to 
rm the blockade at Lough Swilly | on the following night, 
appointing him a rendezvous at a point twenty miles north of 
gt, Kilda, where the three ships from Bearhaven were to await 
him and take his further orders. Duly, therefore, on the night 
of August 4th, Admiral FitzRoy, with his own ship, the 
‘Rodney,’ the fastest in the squadron, and taking also the 
‘Amphion,’ a swift cruiser, and the ‘Spider, a swift ocean 
torpedo-boat, to use the most convenient description of her, 
made his escape from Lough Swilly. Hemet the ships escaped 
from Bearhaven at the appointed rendezvous, and thence 
commenced his cruise with the four ships, which were not 
again heard of till they had attacked Aberdeen. From that 
point their movements are, I think, pretty well understood. 
After moving together up the Forth, upon Edinburgh, and the 
Forth Bridge, they separated, in order to spread wider danger 
along the North of England, and after attacking, New- 
castle, Sunderland, Hartlepool, Scarborough, and Grimsby, and 
putting themselves in a position to destroy all the commerce 
of the North, they again, according to appointment, met off 
the Forth about 4 a.m. on Thursday, August 9th. From that 
moment no more was heard of them till they arrived at Lough 
Swilly, expecting to have to 1un the blockade of the enemy 
they had left there, and having had no news of anything that 
had happened until they found Sir George Tryon with his 
fleet, also returned to Lough Swilly after the capture of Liver- 
pool and the ‘ Belleisle.’ 

The interesting thing is to observe what the effect of these 
movements had been upon the action of Admiral Baird. 
About the time that he had effected the junction of his two 
fleets and had gone to Milford Haven to coal, he received the 
news of the attack upon Aberdeen. But he had no news of 
the names of the ships with Admiral FitzRoy. Of course, 
they had done their best to impose upon Lloyd’s, the Coast- 
guard, and the inhabitants; and they had succeeded. The 
reports are most amusing reading, placing as they did on the 
East of Scotland ships which were at the time hundreds of 
miles away. Had Admiral Baird known exactly what ships 
had escaped on August 3rd from Bearhaven, these mistakes 
would, no doubt, not have puzzled him; but he did not know 
this. Accordingly, as at the time of his going into Milford 
Haven after the rendezvous he had had no news of what had 
become of Sir George Tryon’s fleet from the time that the 
blockade was raised, he had no means of knowing that Sir 
George’s fleet might not be in the British Channel, while there 
was every reason to fear that the fleet already at Aberdeen, 
and evidently working South, might reach the Thames before 
it was possible to anticipate it. Therefore, fearing lest he 
might have to meet the enemy’s whole fleet in some 
part of the Channel, and one part of it very soon, he sailed 
straight away for the Downs, and ultimately for Sheerness, 
with one part of his fleet, whilst Admiral Rowley moved 
down towards the Lizard, and more slowly followed him down 
the Channel. On Thursday, then, August 9th, the situation 
of all the fleets was as follows :—Baird’s own fleet proper in 
mid-Channel, sailing for the Downs. With him were the 
‘Monarch,’ ‘Hotspur,’ ‘ Collingwood,’ ‘Rover, and ‘ Active, 
besides his flagship, the ‘Northumberland. The ‘Racoon’ 
had been disabled, and was with the ‘Thames,’ which was 
coaling at Plymouth. The ‘Benbow’ and ‘Northampton’ 
Were at or just leaving Devonport, to follow him. The ‘Con- 
queror’? was following him up-Channel. Rowley, having 
coaled at Liverpool, was approaching the Lizard with the 
‘Agincourt,’ ‘Inflexible, ‘ Northampton,’ ‘Shannon,’ ‘ Tartar,’ 
and ‘Mercury.’ The ‘Iron Duke’ and‘ Grasshopper’ were also 
with this fleet, but a little astern of it. The ‘ Arethusa,’ which 
had at first been left to watch Bearhaven, was now on her way 
to join at Portland with the ‘ Mersey,’ which, having gone into 
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Milford to pick up the ‘ Rattlesnake,’ one of the ocean torpedo- 
boat class that cannot be trusted to sail alone, was now also 
moving them eastwards through the Channel. The ‘ Mohawk’ 
had been left disabled in Lamlash Bay. The ‘ Belleisle’ was 
alone in Liverpool coaling, and designed to protect that im- 
portant port from hostile cruisers; while the ‘Neptune’ was 
at Holyhead. 
Such was the position of the whole of the British fleet at the 
moment when, in the North of Scotland, Admiral FitzRoy 
was gathering his ships to return to Lough Swilly, and when 
Sir George Tryon was approaching Liverpool with the concen- 
trated strength from both Lough Swilly and Bearhaven 
of the remaining ironclads of his two fleets. He had waited 
for two days at Bearhaven after the escape of his cruisers 
and the raising of the blockade. He had thought it advisable 
to leave for the protection of Bearhaven the ‘ Rupert,’ a 
powerful war-ship, but too slow for mancuvring work, and 
for the protection of Lough Swilly the ‘Black Prince,’ 
similarly defective for active operations. He had with him, 
therefore, the ‘Hercules,’ ‘ Hero,’ ‘ Ajax,’ ‘ Invincible,’ ‘Devas- 
tation,’ ‘ Hearty,’ ‘Curlew,’ and three torpedo-boats. Up to 
the moment that he appeared, no news had been obtained of 
him. From the fact that he had easily escaped with his iron- 
clads from Bearhaven without being seen by the * Arethusa’ 
or ‘ Rattlesnake,’ all trace had been lost of him from that 
time. He was supposed to be well ahead of Admiral Baird 
on his way down-Channel. It was at least twenty-four hours 
after his attack on Liverpool that the slightest hint of it can 
have reached Admiral Baird, who was well out to sea at the 
time. Even the Friday evening’s papers in London contained 
only the most confused accounts. Therefore, for those twenty- 
four hours Admiral Baird was necessarily continuing his 
movement under the old presumption. Even when the attack 
on Liverpool had been reported, there was still that terrible 
squadron with FitzRoy to be tackled. They were, it is true, 
well on their way home by that time ; but the fact that nothing 
had been heard of them since their last attacks on Wednesday 
morning, August 8th, made it seem all the more probable that 
they were quietly making for the mouth of the Thames. It 
is as certain as mathematics that had the case been one 
of actual war, the alarm would have been so great that 
Admiral Baird would have been compelled to do what 
he actually did,—viz., still move for the protection of 
the Thames. [I find that “our correspondents” at Sheer- 
ness and similar places are boasting triumphantly as late 
as Saturday, August 11th, that “the movements of Admiral 
Baird’s squadron have completely frustrated any attempt 
on the part of Admiral FitzRoy’s cruisers to enter the 
Thames, or to escape from the North Sea through the 
traits of Dover to attack the towns on the South Coast of 
England.” At that time, “ Admiral FitzRoy’s cruisers ” were 
safely entering Lough Swilly, it never having been part of 
their programme at all to go near the Thames. Meantime, 
however, the ‘Amphion’ cruiser, which on Wednesday, the 
8th, was off Ushant, the ‘ Volage,’ which on the 9th slipped 
unobserved out of Bearhaven, the ‘ Sandfly,’ which had worked 
round to Queenstown, the ‘Calypso’ and the ‘ Spider,’ 
working! from Lough Swilly, were all, without molestation, 
threat, or hindrance, preying upon English commerce through- 
out the whole West, just as FitzRoy’s cruisers had swept the 
Kast. 

If your readers will follow my statements on any map— 
“ Bradshaw ” is as good as any other, and will attempt to con- 
sider for themselves what they would have done had they 
been in Admiral Baird’s position, I think we shall hear a little 
less than we have done of certain glib comments on these 
manceuvres. Even in the old days of sailing-vessels, Nelson 
was himself led on a wild-goose chase out to the West Indies. 
Thave already run to such length, that I must not now attempt 
to point out how much more difficult Admiral Baird’s task had, 
at least in the first instance, been made by the new conditions. 
The danger these manwuvres have demonstated exists in the 
present nature of things. The whole danger for us lies in the fact 
that, whilst we have everything to lose by being attacked, and 
nothing to gain by attacking, attack is now much easier than 
defence. We cannot now secure our commerce by effective 
blockade without an enormous naval superiority such as we 
in no wise possess. When once the hostile cruisers and fleets 
are launched, it is impossible to know where they will strike. 





If in one of the Reviews some one would give us a complete 
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account of the whole story, showing where the several fleets 
were on each day, I think it would startle the zealous defenders 
of many of our stations to see where the enemy actually were 
when they “ felt,” as some of the reports say, “ that the enemy 
might attack at any moment.” Then they will begin to 
understand what “ panic” really means.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. LANDSMAN AFLOAT. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


QUEENSLAND AND THE NAVAL DEFENCE BILL. 
{To THe Epitor or THs ‘‘ SPecTATOR.’’ | 

S1r,—Being abroad, I have only just seen the Spectator of 

August 4th, with “ L.’s” letter on “ Queensland and the Naval 

Defence Bill.” With your permission, I should like to reply 

to the two issues raised by “ L.” 

There is in Queensland, as well as in other parts of 
Australia, a growing tendency towards the formation of an 
independent Australian nation ; and if the English people know 
little of the movement, it is because those at home only come 
across the wealthy or official classes of Australia, and not 
the Australian people. With an enthusiasm which can only 
be compared with that which existed in England at the out- 
burst of the regrettable Crimean War, the Australians sent 
their contingent to the Soudan ; but when the Bill had to be 
met, their enthusiasm had cooled considerably, and the New 
South Wales Government received some very plain expressions 
of opinion as to their action in sending the contingent. When 
Sir Thomas Mcllwraith, therefore, spoke of the Australian 
National Party, he was quite in accord with Australian feeling. 
If I may be permitted to explain the tendency of the age at 
the Antipodes, I should say that before long every Colony will 
be Protectionist,—in spite, Iam sorry to say it, of Sir Harry 
Parkes’s very vigorous Free-trade policy in New South Wales. 
Then will follow intercolonial Free-trade and Protection 
against the world; and finally, with the help of the Federal 
Council, the Australians will declare themselves an in- 
dependent nation, with West Australia probably as the Canada 
of the South. Ido not think the Australians are wanting in 
loyalty to the old country ; but they are a young and vigorous 
race, who “feel their life in every limb,” and see that their 
alliance with England must sooner or later prevent their own 
expansion, or bring them into conflict with other nations. 
Witness the present Chinese difficulty. The Australians 
cannot deal directly with China, and England cannot get what 
she would perhaps like to obtain, because she would have in 
return to make concessions in Tibet. Witness also the intense 
desire of Australians to see an end to the French criminal out- 
pourings close to her shores, and the half-hearted way in which 
England settles the matter. This question, I can assure you, 
Sir, from personal knowledge, isa very sore one in Australia, and 
Australians believe that if they were an Antipodean Republic, 
they would meet with more courtesy from the French than 
they do at present. Finally, why should Australia be called 
upon to pay away annually large sums for naval defence in 
case of wars, in the settlement of quarrels in which she has 
no voice, and which, if she were a Republic going peacefully 
her own way, would never be required ? 

The second issue raised by “L.” is what I think most 
Queenslanders will resent as a quite unwarrantable slur on 
their politics, and on Mr. Morehead, the present Postmaster- 
General, in particular. As politics go nowadays, they are 
certainly carried on with far greater decorum in Queensland 
than in some places nearer home ; and as to the bitterness “ L.” 
complains of, it is very true, as he says, that Sir Samuel Griffith 
was the first to import it into local politics. No one will, I 
think, fora moment doubt the great ability of the late Premier, 
but supporters of the present party in power cannot forget 
that he and his party opposed the Mail Service and the Divi- 
sional Boards (County Parliament) Bills, two Acts which have 
been of incalculable service to the Colony.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hy. Lina Rota. 

Villa Beaujeu, Divonne-les-Bains, August 13th. 








CARDINAL POLE AND REUNION. 
(To Tue EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPEcTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—In taking leave to thank you—as I sincerely do—for 
your review of my book, “Cardinal Pole,” I would point out 
that it was penned and published after several distinct chal- 





lenges to me to show that “corporate reunion” had been 

distinct policy of the Church universal. I might have dealt 
either with more ancient or more recent precedents for such 
reunion, but preferred to select that, so notable in the ecele. 
siastical history of England and so interesting to Englishmen 
therein described. 5 

This being so, and wishing to provide a compact and easil 
read volume, I preferred not to load my literary barque With 
too much baggage. A friend at Rome provided me with may 
facts and details, as yet unpublished, regarding Pole’s patriotic 
policy of corporate reunion; and round these I grouped my 
personages and set forth the narrative which I accurately 
described as a historical sketch. Much of interest on othe 
issues was intentionally passed over. I doubt whether it cay 
now be asserted that “Rome is dead against corporate Yee 
union.” At all events, Pole, that great ecclesiastical states. 
man, distinctly adopted the principle, while the Romay 
authorities as directly and unquestionably approved of ang 
applied it. 

It is most pleasant—may I add?—(1), to note—as yong 
clearly point out in your able paper on “ The Lambeth Con. 
ference”—how foremost and even popular this great subject 
of reunion has now become; and, (2), to witness the deliberate 
adoption by the 140 Anglican Bishops of the very principle 
upon which the Order of Corporate Reunion appears to haye 
been founded,—viz., “ that the best way to promote intercourse 
with those Churches is to encourage aspiring reformers [a 
somewhat fly-blown term] to remain in the Churches in which 
they were born [rather “in which they were baptised,”] and 
become ‘ centres of enlightenment to their own people.” Let 
there be more such light and many more such lamp-bearers 
with this aim. 

Given these, with the obvious but essential addition that 
Unity such as is desired must be founded on unchangeable 
Truth ; and it needs no over-vivid imagination to conjure up, 
ere the century closes, an ideal national service of reconcilia- 
tion—Pole’s precedent being before us—in the now improved 
and well-adorned sanctuary of St. Paul’s Cathedral.—I am, 
Sir, &e., FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, 

Old Sleningford Hall, Ripon, August 13th. 





MISS BIRD ON IRELAND. 
(To THE EpITroR oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—To your flattering allusion to my papers on Ireland 
in Murray’s Magazine, in the Spectator of August 11th, you 
add the words, “herself a Home-ruler.” Allow me to explain 
that I went to Ireland as a strictly neutral observer, and that 
T have returned in the same mental attitude; also to emphasise 
my testimony to the painstaking impartiality of the six Irish 
Magistrates in whose Courts I spent as many days.—I am, 
Sir, &e., IsaBELLA L. Burp. 
Tobermory, Argyllshire, August 14th. 





SLEEPLESSNESS. 
[To Tur Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—I have been a great sufferer from insomnia, and can 
endorse most thoroughly all that Mr. Stuart says in the 
Spectator of August 11th as to hot water being a cure for this 
troublesome complaint, and, indeed, for many other ailments 
that poor human flesh is heir to, such as rheumatism, gout, 
and indigestion. Galvanism commenced the eure with me, 
and hotwater completed it. I always have a spirit-lamp by 
my bedside, and if I cannot sleep, I heat half-a-pint of water, 
and sleep is invariably produced a few minutes after taking 
it. When taken by day, care should be observed in drinking 
the hot water quite an hour before each meal.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Southlea, Leicester, August 14th. Frances J. WENT. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1z,—A curious experience of a member of my family quite 
corroborates Mr. Stuart’s testimony to the efficacy of hot 
water for sleeplessness. She was suffering severely, when on 
a sea-voyage of some days, from the distressing sensations of 
sea-sickness, and took a cup of very hot water in hopes of 
relieving them. The result was, immediately, her falling into 
a quiet and refreshing sleep. I believe the efficacy of this 
simple remedy—in this and other kinds of suffering—has been 
greatly underrated, perhaps because of its simplicity—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. JANE WHATELY. 
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A REMEDY FOR POLYGAMY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srz,—Your note in your issue of August llth on the 
deliverance of the Bishops as to African converts with 
several wives, brought to my mind an anecdote which I 
yemember reading many years ago, of a native convert with 
nine wives, who was told by the missionary that he could not 
receive Christian baptism if he had more than one wife. In 
about three months, he again presented himself as a candidate, 
saying that he was now duly qualified, being the husband of 
only one wife. On being asked how he had disposed of the 
other eight, he calmly replied that he had eaten them.—I am, 


Sir, &e., oer J. R. 





AN UNAUTHENTICATED QUOTATION. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Will you kindly inform me if the following paragraph 
bas ever appeared in your paper ?—*“ Grover Cleveland has 
done more to advance the cause of Free-trade than any Prime 
Minister of England has ever done.”—London Spectator.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Witiiam Dunn. 

466 High Street, Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 

[To the best of our belief, this is no quotation from the 
Spectator. We never, we believe, called Mr. Cleveland “ Grover 
Cleveland,” nor thought of him as a Free-trader who was at 
all to be compared with either Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Glad- 
stone.—ED. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
> ae 
WORDSWORTH. 
I DREAMED I was a poet once; but all 
Nature’s most mighty spells of sound and sight 
Fell on my heart like softest notes that fall, 
And, dying, only wake a dumb delight ; 
And now the charm of all that’s dear and bright— 
The “glory of the grass” in sparkling showers, 
The breath of springtime in the woodland bowers, 
The grandeur of a snowy mountain height, 
The starry splendour of the heavenly powers, 
The light of sunset on a sleeping sea, 
The loveliness of bright-eyed mountain flowers, 
The music of the skylark and the bee, 
The mirth of children in the summer hours,— 
I leave to Wordsworth to express for me. 
JOSEPH JOHN MuRPHY. 





TO AN INFANT, WITH A WATCH IN HIS HAND. 
Nort the grey spectre of the scythe and sand, 
And soundless wings subversive in their flight, 
Not he, the wasteful wizard prone to blight 
And crumble all that hopeful men have planned, 
Frowns on us here. Careless to understand 
Symbol or measure of Time’s speed and might, 
This infant grasps a watch with quick delight 
Asa quaint plaything for his tiny hand. 
The hours, the minutes, gliding ’neath the glass, 
Evade his notice in their tardy pace ; 
But he remarks the lightsome seconds pass, 
And laughs to hear their footfalls as they race,— 
Ignorant that each chronicles, alas! 
A silenced heart for Death’s still resting-place. 
J. 5. De 








BOOKS. 
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ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS.* 
FAVOURABLE expectations are excited by a historical work of 
which the author can say that it was eleven years in making. 
Some great books have been rapidly written, but not great 
histories ; for history, especially the austere scientific history 
which is now demanded, requires time, and the capacity for 
taking pains. This capacity is everywhere manifest in Miss 
Norgate’s work on the Angevin Kings. An avowed disciple of 
Mr. Green, Mr. Freeman, and the Bishop of Chester, Miss 
Norgate has not only gone to the original authorities, but has 
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mastered them, and her book will be of the greatest possible 
use to all future students of the period. It must be added, 
however, that she has the defects of her qualities; and these 
defects will be felt, we fear, by the general reader. Her 
pages are overloaded with facts and references; and the 
narrative progresses with extreme slowness, and often loses 
itself in unimportant details. This fault disappears in some 
parts of the book, and when Miss Norgate avoids it, the 
narrative becomes animated and pleasing. The characters of 
the leading personages are delineated with conspicuous skill 
and discernment. 

Already during the Angevin period England was the 
“weary Titan;” and its domestic interests were seriously 
threatened by the vastness of the Continental realm which its 
Kings had acquired. The Angevin Empire, as Miss Norgate 
calls it, embraced the greater part of Gaul, and extended to 
the Pyrenees. The domain of the French King, the nominal 
overlord, was surrounded by it, and it seemed probable that it 
would be presently swallowed up in the Angevin Empire. So 
assured did the victory of the House of Anjou appear to con- 
temporaries, that the poet-politicians of the South reproached 
Henry II. with want of spirit because he did not at once drive 
the House of Capet from the soil of France. Fortunately for 
England, which might have become the Ireland of France, not 
even the subtle statecraft of Henry II. could weld into a homo- 
geneous realm the antagonistic atoms of his Continental 
dominions. England, if it suffered somewhat, also profited by its 
close connection with the Continent, and by the ability of its 
foreign Kings. Their characters are well drawn by Miss Norgate, 
and they afford an admirable subject for the pen of the historical 
portrait-painter; for whatever their faults, as men or as 
statesmen, they were nevercommonplace. There was a strong 
family likeness between them and the Counts of Anjou from 
whom they were descended. The union of seemingly incon- 
gruous qualities in their Kings which perplexed Englishmen, 
was present in the Counts of Anjou. They were nearly all 
men of ability, fond of intellectual pursuits, and endowed with 
that gift of political foresight which seldom fails to advance a 
ruling house which is fortunate enough to possess it. The 
Counts of Anjou, Miss Norgate writes, were daring but not 
rash, persevering, watchful, tenacious, sometimes seeming 
utterly unscrupulous, yet with an odd vein of irregular piety 
running through the character of many of them, and coming 
to light in the strangest shapes. Henry IL., the great lawyer 
and statesman who overcame anarchy and restored law and 
“good peace” to England, had a wild irregular side to his 
character, which seemed mysterious and almost demoniac to 
slow-witted Englishmen. Miss Norgate gives a spirited de- 
scription of the ways of Henry’s Court, which formed a 
striking contrast to that of his grandfather :— 

“This bustling, scrambling, roving Pandemonium was very un- 
like the orderly, well-disciplined Court of the first King Henry, where 
everything was done according to rule,—where the royal itinerary 
was planned out every month, and its stages duly announced and 
strictly adhered to. Yet this hasty and impetuous young sovereign, 
in whose rough aspect and reckless ways one can at first glance 
discern so little of regal dignity or steady application to regal 
duty, was in truth, no less than his grandfather, an indefatigable 
worker and a born ruler of men. His way of doing business, 
apparently by fits and starts, bewildered men of less versatile 
intellect and less rapid decision ; but they saw that the business 
was done, and done thoroughly, though they hardly understood 
when or how. ‘They resigned themselves to be swept along in the 
whirl of Henry’s unaccountable movements, for they learned to 
perceive that those movements did not spring from mere caprice 
and perversity, but had always a motive and an object, inscrutable 
perhaps to all eyes save his own, but none the less definite and 
practical. When he dragged them in one day over a distance 
which should have occupied four or five, they knew that it was to 
forestall the machinations of some threatening foe. When he 
ran over the country from end to end without a word of notice, it 
was to overtake his officials at unawares, and ascertain for himself 
how they were or were not attending to their duty...... His 
temper was a mystery to those who had not the key to it; it was 
the temper of Fulk Nerra. He had the Black Count’s power of 
fascination, his unaccountable variations of mood, and his cool, 
clear head. Like Fulk, he was at one moment mocking and 
blaspheming all that is holiest in earth and heaven, and at another 
grovelling in an agony of remorse as wild as the blasphemy itself.” 

If the wilder side of Henry’s character is often omitted in 
popular estimates, in the case of Richard, his knightly prowess 
and chivalrous temper attract so much attention that it is 
often forgotten that he possessed a full share of the stronger 
and darker qualities of his race. He was an errant knight 
and a Troubadour, and he manifested at times lavish gene- 
rosity and a gracious gift of forgiving those who had most 
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deeply wronged him. But Richard’s generosity had in it a 
good deal of the scorn of the strong man too proud to take 
precautions or avenge insults. He had a large share of the 
crafty foresight of his race, and as he showed on the Continent, 
where his life was chiefly spent, when his authority was really 
in peril, he could crush down opposition with pitiless cruelty. 
A pious Crusader, he was nevertheless not free from the 
tendency to defiant blasphemy which was a characteristic of 
his father and brothers. John’s incapacity as a ruler was owing 
not to intellectual weakness, but to a malignant levity of dis- 
position which not even his strong feelings of self-interest could 
repress. As a youth he pulled the beards of the Irish chief- 
tains whom it was his business to conciliate, and this act of 
juvenile insolence was a fitting prelude to the wayward 
wickedness of his rule. He took such pleasure in insulting 
men, and was so impartial in his insults, that the only marvel 
is that he retained any part of hisdominions. But during the 
final struggle for his Continental empire with Philip, especially 
at the siege of “Saucy Castle,” John displayed the genius of 
a military commander. England, always fortunate, profited 
by the wickedness of the son, as it had profited by the wisdom 
of the father. The father had curbed the lawlessness of the 
feudal Barons, and had given power to law. His work now 
helped the English people to resist the lawless violence of his 
son. The England, as Miss Norgate remarks, to which Johu 
had to return when he lost his Continental empire, was no 
longer the exhausted and divided country which had been 
swallowed up almost without an effort in the vast dominions 
of the young Count Henry of Anjou,—*It was an England 
which was once more able to stand alone,—a new England 
which had been growing up under the hands of Henry 
himself, of his Ministers, and of the Ministers of his successors, 
silently and imperceptibly, they themselves knew not when or 
how; and between this new England and its stranger King 
the day of reckoning was now to come.” 


Miss Norgate gives an admirable sketch of the literary 
revival which took place under the Angevin Kings. Unlike 
the former revival, it was unchurchly in character and spirit, 
even when the writers were themselves Churchmen. History 
was the subject that was chiefly cultivated, and in no narrow 
national spirit. Henry’s historiographers, as Miss Norgate says, 
like Henry himself, swept the whole known world into the wide 
circle of their intelligence and their interest. The internal 
affairs of every State, from Norway to Morocco, and from 
Treland to Palestine, find a place in the pages of Richard 
Fitz-Nigel and Roger of Howden. The irrepressible Celtic 
race, defeated politically, asserted itself in literature. A Welsh 
monk, Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his History of the British 
Kings, if he corrupted the sources of British history, col- 
lected and adorned the poetical traditions of the Celtic race, 
and opened a new fountain of inspiration to poets. Another 
writer born on the marches of England and Wales, Walter 
Map, assailed the vices of Church and State in trenchant 
satires. 

The Welshman, Gerald de Barri, in his Topography of 
Treland, and in his Welsh Itinerary, wrote of travel with the 
audacity and liveliness of a special correspondent. Nor was 
it in Latin and French only that the new spirit showed itself. 
The higher English poetry again awoke, and a priest living 
among the Worcestershire hills described the noble deeds of 
Englishmen in English verse. Layamon’s account of his 
poem and of his manner of composition so transports us 
into the time, and makes us feel so vividly the eager sense of 
novelty and the reverential feeling towards letters which 
moved men during the Angevin Renaissance, that we may be 
pardoned for quoting it once more :— 

«Tt came into his mind,” writes Layamon of himself, “and into 
his chief thoughts, that he would tell the noble deeds of English- 
men—what they were called, and whence they came, who first 
owned English land...... Layamon began to journey wide 
over this land, and got the noble books that he took for models. 
He took the English book that Saint Beda made; another he took, 
in Latin, that Saint Albin made, and the fair Austin, who brought 
baptism in hither; a third book he took, and laid there in the 
midst, that a French clerk made, Wace was he called, who well 
could write. Layamon laid these books before him, and turned 
the leaves; he lovingly beheld them; may the Lord be merciful 
to him! Pen he took with fingers and wrote on a bookskin, and 
the true words set together, and the three books compressed into 
one. 

The whole period of which Miss Norgate writes is full of 
varied interest, and some of its characteristics appear almost 





ar 
modern. We can cordially commend Miss Norgate’s volumeg 


to all who desire to study in detail the history and character 
of the Angevin Empire. 





NINETTE.* 

Every book written by the author of Véra possesses distinc. 
tion and charm in a greater or less degree, and to this rule 
Ninette is not an exception. If it does not altogether ca 
out the idea suggested by its second title, “An Idyll of 
Provence,” this is because a certain atmosphere of unreality, 
a world of perfect sweetness into which only poets know the 
way, seems to be the proper environment of the sort of life we 
call “idyllic.” And in Ninette’s story, happily as it ends, we 
have stern realities of hard life and pain. The surroundings, 
it is true, are sweet and poetic enough. One does not easily 
find room for vice, cruelty, and misery among violets, oleanders, 
orange-blossoms, and roses; but one has to remember that these 
are simply articles of trade, and touch those who live among 
them no more than corn and cabbages touch an Englishman, 
Not that the beauty of country and flowers, the clear air, the 
brightness which suggests life in old Greece more than any- 
thing modern, has no human expression in this story. Little 
slender Ninette, brave, spirited, and faithful, her eyes “like 
pools in a forest,” and her young soldier, Noél Cresp, full of 
romance and daring, determined to marry his penniless love, 
even if he has to make les trois sommations respectueuz to his 
enraged and respectable parents,—creatures like these are the 
growth natural to Provence: brilliant sunshine, scent of violets, 
sparkling springs and seas, strawberries, roses, must, in spite 
of human degradation, sometimes produce a Ninette and a 
Noél. Old France and old religion, too, have their expression 
in such a touching figure as the grandmother, Petronilla, lying 
patient and helpless in the outhouse, where her son’s wicked 
wife has thrust her, never complaining, ready with love and 
comfort for Ninette, with sympathy and advice for her 
miserable son, when he comes to her in his trouble. 

This son, Hugues Firmin, Ninette’s father, is a small farmer, 
of the canton of Le Bar, and it is on his misfortunes, and his 
eventual ruin, that the story chiefly turns. The poor man had 
tried to stave off ruin by marrying an odious woman called 
Eugénie Sube, but is dragged still lower by her and her 
wicked cousin Pierre. We need not go into a description of 
the farm, squalid among its beautiful surroundings. Grapes, 
olives, fruit, wheat, violets and roses for the perfume-factory 
at Grasse,—these were Firmin’s chief crops; but with all his 
various efforts, the peasant-proprietor could not keep his head 
above water. To any one who cares for the subject, all this 
part of the story is painfully interesting. The author has 
evidently studied her facts at the fountain-head, and they are 
heavy in the scale against any advantage to be derived from 
this system of small holdings. There may, of course, and the 


author of Ninette does not deny it, be circumstances in which, 


the petite culture does not ruin the peasant who undertakes it. 
The wealth of some of these French peasant-farmers is well 
known. But then, it is also true that they are almost as 
miserable as if they were poor. The squalor is the same ; they 
live on the edge of starvation, working themselves and their 
families to the bone. Money is the only god their teachers 
have left them, and they worship it with a whole-hearted 
devotion. Poor Firmin, however, at his farm of Le Rouret, 
saw nothing but the darkest side of peasant-proprietorship :— 
“In the Maritime Alps, under the present drawbacks of foreign 
competition, enormous taxation, high-priced labour, and dying 
olive-trees, the system is unremunerative...... I am obliged 
to mention here some of the most prosaic details, so as to explain 
the pressing expenses which a peasant-proprictor has to meet. In 
the first place, there is a capitation-tax of two francs seventy-five 
centimes per head; this is personal. Next, we have the mobilicre, 
or tax on the furniture ; then the impét foncier, which is followed 
by the road-tax for the rural roads, which has to be paid in labour. 
If the man has any other occupation besides that of farming, he 
must further pay his patente (which is assessed as a sixth of his 
rent); and if he possesses a share in any company (irrigation, or 
the like), he has eight per cent. to pay. On making a mortgage 
he pays between one and two per cent., and when he takes his 
meat into market, the octroi stands him in ten centimes on every 
hundred kilos. The window-tax shuts up the outlets of his house, 
and, owing to bad seasons, the land really costs him more than he 
can pay.” 
At the head of the chapter are quoted the words of the Comte 
de Falloux, “Si l’on pouvait former un choix en matiére de 
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a asamaguiinceterne 
sestinbes c’est probablement la vie des champs qui tromperait le 
moins Tespérance ;” but in Provence, at least, with all its 
peauty of scenery and richness of Nature, they do not seem to 
come very near the truth. 

In this book, the whole picture of life among the peasants 


and tradespeople in Provence is certainly a dark one. Sordid, 

nalid,—these are the words that seem to suit it best. No 
faith, no love, except among the very young and the very old, 
a society whose chief features are grasping avarice and utter 


immorality :-— 

«The French peasant...... is free, but his new friends 
have taken away his Lord, and the world beholds that most horrible 
thing, an impious peasantry. The poor are at present flattered, 
and also in a great hurry, running about with tickets in their 
hands to vote for their so-called friends, These friends are of a 

uliar sort, for they take the Catechism from the children, the 
nurses from the sick, and the priest from the dying, and teach the 
poor to demand instant and sensible value for their time and 
money. A mass of men, either corrupted by this new teaching, or 
easy to be corrupted, constitutes society, and it is difficult to see 
upon what basis a society so educated, and so composed, can be 
said to rest. If it has not yet broken up, it is because France is 
still living on the remains of her old capital, on the Christian 
education of children, the Christian devotion of religious women, 
and the Christian resignation of the poor. But this will all be 
exhausted some day, and then, when the peasantry have seen 
through their present flatterers, it is not pleasant to think of what 
kind of reprisals a generation brought up on the Catechism of 
Paul Bert may be capable.” 
Some statistics given in a note further on are worth quoting, 
with the remarks which lead to them. France in her “ disen- 
chantment”’ seems likely to become more and morea warning 
to other countries, a sorrow to those who have loved her and 
admired her greatness, while she breaks the hearts of all truly 
patriotic Frenchmen :-— 

“Let it never be forgotten that France is not only a land of 

liberty, but also of equality, so that the one thing most ardently 
coveted in it, most contested, and most dearly bought, is the right 
or the means of domineering. ‘To find a system where everybody 
shall command, but where no one shall be obliged to obey, is the 
problem which tacitly or openly occupies all the politicians of all 
the pot-houses in France... ... The one in Le Bar differed in no 
way from its neighbours. ‘There was the same waste of health, time, 
and money, as in any of the other 400,000 public-houses of what 
used once to be considered a temperate country. ..... (Nore.) 
—In 1885 there were 400,000 public-houses in France, without 
counting the 80,000 drinking-shops of Paris. There are 600,000 
distillers under the law of 1880 ...... and it is estimated that 
one milliard of francs (£40,000,000) in intoxicating liquors is 
spent annually by the working classes. The privilege enjoyed by 
the distillers diverts annually from the Treasury more than 
150,000,000 of francs. Since the laicisation of the hospitals in 
Paris, the consumption in them of brandy has risen from 4,000 
litres to 16,000 per annum; rum is drunk to the amount of 32,000 
litres (instead of 5,000) ; and the litres of wine, formerly 1,893,000, 
is now 2,648,000, The Journal Oficiel of 1885-6 reports that the 
number of suicides (double that of thirty years ago) comprises 
1,608 women and 398 minors. There were 3,542 more tramps and 
vagabonds than in 1884-5,” 
All this is hardly the stuff of which an idyll is generally 
made, and any one who enjoys horrors will find them especially 
towards the end of the book, where the earthquake of two 
years ago and its terrible consequences are described realisti- 
cally. However, in this case the earthquake is a true mes- 
senger of God, as in old times it would have been believed to 
be, and leaves Provence richer by the loss of two of her 
wickedest children. 

But as the blue sky is behind the storm-clouds, so behind 
this scene of debt and vice and painful struggle there is the 
sweet, bright world of Ninette and Noél, Petronilla, the saintly 
grandmother, Nerta, the good aunt. These may be only the 
“remains of the old capital;” yet one cannot help hoping that 
some future beau jour de Dieu, such as these may redeem 
France. 

We have spoken much of the darker side of the book, and 
have hardly done justice to the charm of its beautiful Nature 
background, and the love-story which is only shadowed by 
misfortune, never by sin. The book is full of charming bits 
of description ; the scene where Ninette gives Noél her promise 
is one of the prettiest, though among the rose-hedges, the 
violet-beds, the valleys full of purple and white iris, the hill- 
sides covered with broom, it is indeed difficult to choose :— 

“The first love-tale was told in a garden...... and since 
then many a garden has heard the same simple story..... . 
Provence is the land of flowers, but a trim garden, that ‘box 
where sweets compacted lie,’ is only a toy for rich foreigners ; for 
the poor the garden lies everywhere; and certainly for my poor 
Ninette, sometimes beaten, often an-hungred, and generally bare- 

foot, a garden shaved and swept as we understand it, would not 





have been an appropriate frame. And so it came to pass, more 
suitably, that Ninette’s happiness was brought to her on the 
breezy hill-side, where the shepherds pass to the sheer folds. It 
was high up above the level of the olive-trees, of the roses, sword- 
lilies, and the hyacinths ; up among the junipers, and the thorny 
broom, and the thyme; on the edge of the forest, and on a level 
whence the eye plumbs the depths of the roads and of the water- 
courses far beneath, and where the light lingers long after the 
valleys are full of trailing vapours...... As the lovers sat 
together, there stretched away below them these far-reaching 
breadths of landscape ; low, rolling hills over-smoked by the olive 
woods, and over which there now brooded a faint mist. Beyond 
them was the expanse of the sea, cut by dark-blue headlands, and 
rounded by a sky in which the moon had not yet risen.” 


There they sit in the twilight and watch the stars coming out ; 
“ Jehan and his bastoyn,” and “ Margarido;” we know Jehan 
as Orion. It is idyllic enough, after all; and the writer may 
say, like her well-known Mistral :— 
“Cante uno chato de Prouvengo— 

Dins lis amour de sa jouvéngo ..... ° 

Tén la vole segui...... ze 
Poor little half-starved Ninette! “Rén qu’uno chato de la 
terro ;” but truly “a woman, with a faithful woman’s heart.” 





CARLYLE AND MILL* 

Mr. Jenxs has written an interesting essay on two men to 
whose writings he has evidently devoted a good deal of careful 
and discriminating study; but we must say that we would 
rather have had from him an essay on Carlyle and an essay 
on Mill, than this essay on the two men, who are neither 
closely related enough nor strongly contrasted enough to 
furnish the subject of a clear and well-jointed essay 
covering them both. Every time Mr. Jenks passes from 
Carlyle to Mill, or from Mill to Carlyle, we are sensible of a con- 
siderable jolt, nor do the passages in which they are properly 
contrasted make up to us for the sense of discomfort which we 
derive from the general want of connection between the two. 
Mr. Jenks says very justly that Carlyle’s work was more or 
less intended to influence character ; Mill’s, he says,—much less 
justly, we think,—was intended to influence conduct. We should 
have said that Mill’s chief work was intended to influence 
thought rather than conduct,—certainly his Logic, and, in 
the main, his Political Economy. But no doubt he did often 
intend to influence conduct through thought, though he cared 
more, we should say, for his direct influence over thought than 
for his indirect influence over conduct. Mill will be longer 
remembered as the author of the Logie than of any other 
book. Perhaps it may be true that his Political Economy did 
more to affect the generation in which he lived; but political 
economy changes its aspects so rapidly, that even now Mill's 
book on it is in many respects obsolete, while the Logie, 
though only from the point of view of the school of which 
Mill is the exponent, still holds its own. But whether Mill 
is to be described as chiefly influencing thought or as chiefly 
influencing conduct, the influence he exerted over either was 
in too distinct a plane from Carlyle’s, to be profitably compared 
with it, at least at any length. We do not know whether 
Mr. Jenks was compelled to write on Carlyle and Mill by the 
trustees of the Le Bas Prize, or whether he selected the subject 
of the prize essay for himself; but in either case we hold that 
the forcing of Carlyle and Mill into the same critical work was 
a mistake, and a mistake which has injured the book. Mill 
and Carlyle mix as badly as oil and water, and the oil, instead 
of smoothing the troubled waters in this case, as oil is said to 
smooth the stormy sea, had rather the effect of making the 
sea stormier, for Mill’s doctrines generally stirred Carlyle into 
new passion. 

Mr. Jenks, following a habit which is now very common in 
literary circles, calls Carlyle a “ Prophet of the latter days,” and 
Millan “ Apostle of Benthamism.” We cannot admire either 
phrase. Carlyle had many of the high imaginative gifts of a 
prophet, but mingled with them wasa turbulent self-will which 
is the last of all characteristics to assign toa prophet. The true 
prophet delivered a message in which his own personal desires 
and tastes were quite ignored. Ezekiel’s message concerning 
the lesson to be learned from his own wife’s death, is in no 
way an exceptional illustration of the prophet’s message. 
Isaiah felt that till his lips had been specially consecrated for 
the task of uttering his divine message, they were unfit for 
the prophet’s purpose. Carlyle’s mind was the mind of a great 
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imaginative thinker, with a very deep conviction of the sacred- 
ness of truth, the obligation to be thorough in all work, and a 
profound contempt for weaklings of all sorts. But he was 
not a prophet. There was a great deal more self-will in his 
messages than in the messages of any true prophet. “Occasional 
Thoughts on the Nigger Question” is no prophet’s work. The 
Reminiscences, brilliant as they are, are no prophet’s work. 
Carlyle was a self-willed man of genius in whom the self-will and 
the genius were about equally emphatic and remarkable, and in 
whom now and then the self-will predominated very decidedly 
over the genius. As for Mill being the Apostle of Benthamism, 
no phrase can less adequately express his vocation. He would 
himself have earnestly denied being an apostle of anybody or 
anything. An apostle is one sent bya master whose authority 
is acknowledged, and to whose directions the utmost deference 
is paid. That is why the word has, for Christians, a sacred 
meaning, of which Mr. Jenks is apparently quite unconscious. 
John Stuart Mill acknowledged no authority in Bentham, or 
Benthamism, and so far as he adopted Benthamism, did so 
not because he recognised Bentham’s superior hold of the 
truth, but because he happened to agree with him up to a 
certain point; and beyond that point he expressed his 
differences from him in the most emphatic and independent 
manner. So far from being an apostle, John Stuart Mill was 
in every sense his own master, and used Bentham’s teaching 
no more than he used Adam: Smith’s teaching or Ricardo’s 
teaching. None of Mr. Jenks’s specific words please us,— 
there is an unpleasant effort to be effective about them,—least 
of all, perhaps, his use of the phrase, “The Potter’s Clay,” as 
the title of the chapter in which he considers the effects pro- 
‘duced by Carlyle and Mill on the world which they moulded. 
What he really means to speak of is not the clay which these 
two considerable men moulded, but the moulding of that clay, 
the impression which their hands gave to it, not the material to 
which their hands applied themselves. Besides, the metaphor 
suggests more than we imagine it was intended to suggest. 
Potter’s clay is used in the Bible as the symbol of that 
which takes precisely the form intended by the artificer who 
deals with it. During the thirty years of Carlyle’s and Mill’s 
literary work, each of them found attentive listeners, but they 
did not find a social mind ready, like the potter’s clay, to take 
such forms as they might impose. Mill had but a moderate 
influence over his age, and Carlyle for a long time found the age 
he preached to, anything but potter’s clay in his hands. Rather 
was it like a hard cement which needed to be softened before 
it would take any impress at all. 


As an expositor of Carlyle and Mill, Mr. Jenks may be 
trusted. He has read carefully and critically, and the only 
objection we have to his book is that he overdoes the admira- 
tion, especially in relation to Carlyle. Not that we think it 
possible to say too much of Carlyle’s imaginative force. We have 
often expressed in these columns the belief that The French 
Revolution will prove in many respects the most remarkable 
book published in the United Kingdom during this century, 
and yet Sartor Resartus and Frederick the Great are in various 
respects hardly inferior to it in graphic force. But Mr. 
Jenks overdoes his moral admiration of Carlyle, who had 
many very great moral defects. He had no humility, and 
little reverence for the best of the fellow-creatures amongst 
whom he lived, his father and mother excepted. All his 
heroes were at a distance from him in either time or place. 
He disparaged Scott, he disparaged Wordsworth, he dis- 
paraged Coleridge, he despised Lamb. Then he made a sort 
of cant of attacking Cant, till he hardly knew what he believed 
himself, in his anxiety to disclaim formula. Then, again, 
even as a historian he misled his readers by laying so much 
more stress on the graphic elements in history, than on the 
often equally important elements which could not be made 
graphic. On the whole, Carlyle, in our opinion, did extremely 
little for the discovery of truth, though he did much for the 
vivification of the graphic elements in history. Mr. Jenks 
is more moderate in his appreciation of Mill, whom he (very 
justly) admires a good deal less. But even there we cannot 
by any means wholly agree with his criticism. We utterly 
reject the view that Mill’s suggestions as to the prosecution 
of what he was pleased to call Sociology and Ethology are the 
most valuable parts of his writings. We should call them very 
nearly the least valuable parts, the parts which had least 
substance in them, and which have led to little or nothing 
of any value since. In a word, Mr. Jenks as an expositor 





ee 
is very trustworthy; Mr. Jenks as a critic does not seem to 


us always trustworthy. He is too much of a panegyrist, ang 
sees too little of the great deficiencies of both his heroes — 
of the petulant self-will and almost cruel indifference + 
the humane side of life in Carlyle, and of the exceggiy 
diffuseness and almost watery thinness of Mill’s Philosophy, 
which always produces in our minds the impression that . 
thought that by churning away at water he could somehow 
thicken it into milk. Asan expositor, however, Mr. Jenks jg 
subtle, careful, and lucid. 





A HISTORY OF BUDGETS.* 


Mr. Sypney Buxron has managed to produce a couple of 
extremely interesting and readable volumes ‘out of the un. 
promising materials of old Budgets. Budgets are not good 
historical reading as a rule. However interesting Budget 
speeches may be at the time of delivery—and often they are 
the most interesting of all speeches to the listeners or readers 
who want to know whether they are to have twopence put on 
or taken off the Income-tax—they are decidedly not the most 
interesting of reading when they are cold in the tombs of past 
“Hansards.” Even the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone or the 
epigrams of Robert Lowe cannot make Budget speeches 
interesting reading to those who have no interest in the result, 
who have not got to take the pill of new taxes concealed by 
the silver of the speech, or to enjoy the sugar-plum in the 
remission of imposts. It says a good deal, therefore, for the 
skill of the writer that what is mainly a history of Budgets, a 
summary from 1784 to 1860, and a detailed examination from 
1860 to 1880, should have been made interesting and almost 
entertaining. 

The general result certainly bears out the saying which Mr. 
Buxton has adopted as part of the title of his book, that finance 
depends on policy. In the troublous times of war, the most 
skilful financier must see his best-laid schemes of financial 
reform and remission of burdens upset; while his only chance 
of distinction is the unenviable one of facility of expedient 
in devising new taxes. The times of peace are the oppor. 
tunity and the glory of the successful Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and it is astonishing how few those opportunities 
have been for this so-called peaceful nation. What with 
Crimean Wars, ‘French Colonel’ scares, ‘ Alabama’ claims, 
Indian Mutinies, and those delightful little wars—New 
Zealand, Canadian, Abyssinian, Cape, Afghan, Egyptian, 
and Burmese—which are the godsend of our “ prancing Pro- 
Consuls” and practising Generals, as much as they are the 
curse of our Chancellors of the Exchequer, few indeed are 
the financiers who have been able to form far-reaching 
schemes of reduced expenditure and decrease in taxation. 

The Budget history from 1793 to 1874 may be divided into 
two periods,—the period of European wars, when Pitt and the 
Tories were continually increasing the Debt and devising new 
taxes; and the period of European peace—broken only by the 
Crimean War—when the Liberal Party decreased the Debt and 
remitted taxes, while carrying into practice the principles of 
freedom and progress. Financially considered, the latter 
period, with all its efforts and achievements, did little 
more than undo the evils of the former, and bring back the 
nation, after a century of struggle, to something like the same 
position in which it stood in 1784. The chief method of cure 
has been one which Lord Salisbury is fond of objecting 
to,—the substitution of a few largely productive duties or 
taxes for a great many burdensome and unproductive ones. 
Thus, in 1826, 1,280 articles were subject to Customs duties. 
The semi-Liberal Administration of Canning, and the Liberal 
Administrations of Grey and Melbourne, had by 1840 reduced 
these in number to 1,046, while largely reducing the burdens 
and the expenditure of the country. With the aid of the 
Report of the Import Duties Committee of 1840, appointed 
by a Liberal Government, Peel was enabled to repeal the 
duties on 605 articles, and reduce them on many more. In 
1853, Mr. Gladstone, in his first Budget, repealed duties 
on 158 articles, and reduced them on 180. In 1860, Mr. 
Gladstone repealed duties on 259 articles, and reduced 
them on 56; and by 1867 he had brought the total articles 
charged to 64. By abolishing the Sugar-duty and incidental 
duties, and the “ Registration-tax ” on corn, the articles now 





* Finance and Politics: an Historical Study. By Sydney Buxton. London: 
John Murray. 
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subject to Customs duties have been reduced to 12. The Excise 
duties have been part passu reduced. 

Meanwhile, the instrument by which these financial reforms 
have been effected has been chiefly the Income-tax. The 
history of this tax, with which no small part of these volumes 
js concerned, is a curious instance of how little, even in 
fnancial arrangements, the most clear-sighted financiers can 
foresee the future, far less control it. It is also a curious 
instance of the persistent misrepresentation to which Mr. 
Gladstone has at various periods of his career been subject. 
When, in 1874, he suddenly dissolved Parliament, and in his 
election address promised a repeal of the Income-tax, he was 
represented as offering a gigantic bribe to the middle classes 
to return him to power. Yet, in point of fact, he was only 
endeavouring to carry out a long-promised and long-cherished 
scheme of financial reform, to which he, along with, though 
more than any other statesmen, was then deeply pledged. The 
Income-tax was one of Pitt’s war-taxes in 1799; in 1815 it 
had been renewed only “until the 6th day of April next, after 
the ratification of peace ;” and on the motion of Brougham, it 
was repealed, and the Government defeated, by 238 to 201, 
“amidst the greatest cheering and the loudest exultation ever 
witnessed within the walls of the British Senate,” and the 
House ordered all the books and records relating to it to be 
destroyed. Most of that time it was at the rate of £10 per 
cent., or 2s.in the pound. Peel revived it in 1842 at the rate 
of 3 per cent. (7d. in the pound), to carry out his fiscal reforms, 
professedly for three years only; but it was renewed and 
renewed till 1852, when it was continued for a year. In 1853 
came Mr. Gladstone’s first great Budget, in which he dealt not 
only with the taxation of that year, but with the whole 
financial position till 1860. He then stated that the tax was 
open to many objections on the ground of unfairness and 
inequality of incidence, but he protested then, as he has often 
protested since, that reform was “ beyond the power of man to 
conduct with satisfaction,” and the only satisfactory way was 
abolition. In his Budget he provided for abolition, after 
gradual reductions, in 1860, by which time the new Succession- 
duty and the reforms of the Customs tariff would enable the 
Exchequer to dispense with its aid. But, alas! the Crimean 
War, followed by the Mutiny and the China War, came and 
upset all Mr. Gladstone’s well-laid schemes, and the Succes- 
sion-duty, estimated by alarmist landlords to produce four 
millions a year,and by Mr. Gladstone himself at two millions, 
only produced halt-a-million. Without the Income-tax—then 
$d. in the £1, instead of 5d., as intended in 1853—there would 
be a deficit for the year of close on ten millions. The French 
Commercial Treaty then being negotiated would cause a 
further loss of revenue. In the result, therefore, Mr. Glad- 
stone preferred reforming the Customs tariff to diminishing 
the Income-tax, which he was wholly unable to abolish,—and, 
indeed, he actually increased it by a penny for the sake of 
abolishing the Paper-duty. Mr. Buxton half-defends the House 
of Lords for rejecting the Paper-duty Abolition Bill; why, 
it is difficult to see, since Mr. Gladstone’s financial anticipa- 
tions were fully justified, and next year, in spite of the 
Canadian expedition, he not only repealed the Paper-duty, but 
reduced the Income-tax and the duty on wine. By successive 
reductions, Mr. Gladstone reduced the Tea-duty and the 
Income-tax together, the former from 1s. 5d. to 6d., the latter 
to4d. Mr. Gladstone’s career was interrupted by the Derby 
Administration of 1867, the Abyssinian War, and a Navy panic 
under Mr. Ward Hunt, and expenditure and Income-tax went 
up alike. Mr. Lowe again moved through reduction to repeal 
of the Income-tax, at the same time reducing the duty on coffee 
and abolishing that on sugar. In 1874, the Income-tax stood 
at 3d., and, therefore, the ‘stupendous bribe” offered by Mr. 
Gladstone in promising its abolition was not very large, and 
if the tax had been abolished, it would only have been the 
realisation of an object for which he had been consistently 
striving through twenty years of his public life as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Prime Minister. The result of the 
Election of 1874, and the subsequent finance and policy by 
the Disraeli Cabinet from 1874 to 1880, followed by those 
disastrous outcrops, the Transvaal and Egyptian Wars, during 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1880-85, have postponed for a 
generation at least, if not for ever, all hope of a repeal of this 
tax, which Mr. Gladstone has pronounced incorrigible, and 
which does not touch the bulk of the present electorate. 

There is not space to touch on the subject which looms next 





largest in Mr. Buxton’s book,—the reduction of the National 
Debt. Not the least interesting part of the volumes is that 
devoted to showing how futile all the sinking-funds have been 
in their working, Pitt borrowing at enormous rates to keep his 
sinking-fund going, and his successors devouring their own or 
their predecessors’ offspring, by suspending or diverting their 
sinking-funds whenever they were in a difficulty. 





EXPLORING INDO-CHINA.* 


THE spirit and love of adventure are probably not greater in 
the world now than they were in former periods, but we hear 
a great deal more of them. Many daring youths sallied forth 
and journeyed in “outlandish” places who have left behind 
no record. Perhaps they could not write, or, if masters of 
that now common accomplishment, did not care to display 
it, and contented themselves with telling what were called 
“travellers’ tales.” The chief reasons, however, why such 
narratives are now plentiful, compared with those of other 
days, are the publisher and the insatiable demand for new 
things which he supplies, and the book-reading public, 
which is now the whole world. Books of travel may be 
reckoned by the hundred. They are not always literature 
proper, like the works of the masters which abide; and 
in earlier times would, most of them, have gone to swell the 
bundles of family letters; nevertheless, when published, they 
help to inform a public greedy for facts about strange lands 
and wild peoples. We are not more inquisitive and daring 
than our fathers; but printing, the swarming of our race, and 
abundant as well as rapid communications all over the earth, 
make it easy for the enterprising to prove in black and white 
how numerous they are, and to gratify universal curiosity. 

The other day,a Lieutenant Younghusband, of the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, after journeying with Mr. James, a Bombay 
civilian, through Manchuria, rode from Pekin to Simla, and we 
trust that he is writing a book to tell us what there is at the 
back of the Himalayas. Another of the name, a Lieutenant 
in the Guide Corps, spent his leave last year in exploring a 
tract of Indo-China bordering on Burmah, and within fourteen 
months of its termination in Bangkok, his narrative is given 
to the world. He landed at Mouhnein, ascended the Salween, 
turned eastward to Zimmé on the Mei-ping, pushed on as far 
as Kiang-Tung, the chief town of a barbarous independent 
Shan State which marches with China; then faced about, and, 
crossing to the Me-nan, descended that interesting river to the 
capital of Siam. It was a bold, arduous, and dangerous 
journey, and we can only wish that the hardy traveller had 
written down his experiences with fewer spurts of flippant 
slang, and had contrived to be more humorous where the facts 
were really droll, and less “funny” always. We hasten to 
say that those who can put up with the “clowning” will find 
their profit in the useful and often amusing information which 
it so sadly mars. The bad habit appears early, and flings a 
final somersault in the last paragraph, where, apologising 
for his narrative, the author says:—‘*I was egged on and 
intimidated into writing it by my old governor, whom I hereby 
deliver over to the popular fury.” 

The pith of his exploits was his success in reaching and 
residing in Kiang-Tung. Every one at Zimmé, European 
and native, except Dr. Cheek, an American, endeavoured to 
dissuade him from the attempt, for the Prince who had died 
a short time before killed all foreigners. The American 
missionaries were refused permission to visit his town by this 
brutal potentate. The Lieutenant could not hire elephants, or 
buy ponies or mules for his baggage. The whole of his saddlery 
was stolen, and the great loss only supplied by Dr. Cheek’s 
generosity. Finally, he was obliged to obtain the services of 
some Yunnan merchants, in whose company he rode to Kiang- 
Tung. When there, he says:—* The chief councillor informed 
me confidentially that I should not have lived a day, if I had 
been unlucky enough to arrive two months earlier, during the 
lifetime of the old Prince.” Even then, the uncle of the boy who 
reigned, asked whether he belonged to the people who were 
fighting the Shans over towards Mandalay, and although when 
told that the intruder was “a gentleman who was travelling all 
over the world,” he gave him a house to live in, yet he said,— 
“The English area very bad people; what does this ruffian want 
here? No one travels in this country for pleasure.” Yet the 
"© Bighteen Hundred Miles on a Burmese Tat through Burmah, Siam, and the 


Eastern Shan States. By an «crdmary Lritish Subaitern, to wit, Liev tenant G. 
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Chief Justice and Councillors treated him well, and he saw the | looks a trifle too harsh, but there can be no doubt Whatever ran 
Royal youth twice. That personage had a Winchester rifleand | that, while the English have no designs on Siam, the French pia 
“two tawdry French revolvers,” so far and wide have these | covet the Kingdom, or a protectorate over what is, after all, a ihe r 
weapons gone. The Prince wanted to know how gunpowder | piece of territory full of potential wealth :— whic! 
is made, in order that he might not have to depend for a supply “A country inhabited by a docile and easily governed race hou 
on Bangkok. During his stay, the Lieutenant met a Hindoo | drained by great and navigable rivers which flow through almost ears 
who had been servant to Mr. Margary when he was murdered. app eg oe “hone a 
This man, and the crowd who haunted the house, created some | of other Eastern lands, and a soil capable of raising the er fitted 
apprehension lest they should try robbery or murder. The | crops, with its sapphire and ruby mines, iron and copper, silygp Jetter 
Lieutenant had a Goorkha orderly, called Judh Bir, of | and coal—it bids fair to become a very el Dorado to that enten at 
whom he writes:—“He is a famous little fellow, always | Prising and energetic nation which is held enough to taleig? Of b 
merry and onthe spot. I could not have had a better man That is a description calculated to excite the greed of gain ; wast 
of any nation.” They “did sentry by turns, and never but Siam is an independent Kingdom, and had better remain of Y 
left the others alone a minute.” They were aided by a | 80, even should the progress of civilisation prove to be slow, nat 
queer native watch-dog, “coal-black, and hairless as a | At any rate, it is not our interest to incur larger obligations we 
scalded pig,”—yet of whom he says: “He was a good dog and | 2nd rouse Chinese as well as French animosity, by disturbing by bi 
true, and we felt as if we had lost an old friend when we lost | the present state of affairs. seen 
him within three days of our journey’send.” So they circum- may 
vented their obtrusive and uncertain friends, until they left JOHN MITCHEL.* may 
Kiang-Tung in the company of another Yunnan caravan. | tw the record of the life of John Mitchel and his companions el 
The interest in this independent principality consists in the in the Irish revolutionary movement of 1848, two facts stand som 
fact that it lies between Burmah, Siam, China, and Tonquin. | oy¢ in strong relief. The first is the moral and intellectual parc 
Nominally, and asa tributary of Burmah, it belongs to the superiority of the Young Ireland Party when compared with Lik 
British Empire; but all the other Powers are gnawing at its | the Nationalists of to-day; the second, the greater wisdom but 
and trouble may arise unless something decided is done. It displayed in our present legislative and administrative how 
is a large territory, with indefinite boundaries, and not at all | goajings with Irish disorder. The superiority of the men of reac 
needed for the defences of Burmah; on the contrary, it is | »4g is all the more remarkable when we remember that the Bor 
outside the true strategical lines, and if we do not favour its | pamellite movement is the direct and legitimate descendant Mit 
practical independence, and settle something about frontiers, | 4¢ that in which John Mitchel played so conspicuous hor 
there is a fair probability that it will be a source of mischief. a part. Though with John Mitchel as the advocate of his 
Lieutenant Younghusband surmises that the soundest policy | Tish independence or the upholder of the slave-owning, the 
would be to hand it over to the Chinese as a tributary State, slave-driving, slave-breeding States of the South in their tog 
making stipulations to guard our interests; but he himself attempt to destroy the unity of the England beyond the fro 
has written that “the Chinese are hated and feared,” that | 4 tlantic, we have not the slightest fecling of sympathy. We bin 
their small settlement outside the town was “ tolerated as | 5.6 perfectly willing to admit that—but for one action of his biti 
a necessary evil,” yet that, as the population of the vast | jite he was an honourable and straightforward rebel. To We 
territory is largely Chinese, so the “ proclivities ” of the | the men he hated, and of the nation whose downfall he desired, fro 
atate sites Obina-ecds. He found that ' —% merchan- | he never hesitated to say what he meant. Never would John & 
dise of any description —— from China.” Indigo, tea, and | witchel have assumed the double-faced mask of the Par- Th 
shoes were the commodities, but not much of either; and the nellites, or have found one tongue for the Irish peasants, pol 
traders went down to Moulmein with unloaded mules, return- another for the English platform and the House of Commons. pa 
ing with “cheap cotton goods, bright coloured flannels, and Never would John Mitchel have degraded himself by dr: 
odds and ends of trumpery.” The Shans are poor, and the heaping the foulest and most hideous imputations of a ” 
only lucrative trade they drive is in their famous ponies, | purely personal kind upon a_ political opponent under is 
erroneously called Burmese, hardy little beasts which make | 13... enones that the opponent “was a figure-head, and had gr 
admirable draught or pack animals, having “splendid legs, to be attacked;” or have shrieked and screamed because if 
indomitable pluck, and great powers of endurance.” Not | he or his companions, when they wittingly and deliberately bx 
promising country, although the people are superior to the | }yoke the laws, were condemned to suffer the same punishment fe 
Laos and Siamese. It is worth notice that the standard coin | 4. that endured by the peasants they had encouraged to similar 
of the province is the British rupee, and that the gold currency | ats of lawlessness. Thus, though we cannot alter our feelings ou 
is gold-leaf. in regard to his opinions, at any rate we may look upon him G 
Siam, through which he moved on his homeward way, is a | with respect asa man. As to our second point, it is impossible M 
country without made roads or bridges. The traffic goes | not to feel that the Government would have done much better m 
by the rivers and on the backs of bullocks and elephants. | to have let Mitchel alone, unless and until he had incited Ivish- th 
Tobacco is extensively cultivated, and everybody, down to | men to any special and particular act of crime. The policy pur- th 
children three years old, indulges in smoking. It is not a | sued at present is in every way the wisest and most prudent ec 
delightful country to travel in, for food is searce, at least the food | Let a man write as much treason as he will, let him look G 
pleasant to Europeans. Speaking of the Siamese, the traveller | forward to help from foreign nations, let him rejoice in bi 
says :—‘ A most astonishing race from a dietary point of view; | English reverses, let him roll to his heart’s content in the E 
they live on a collection of the most unwholesome things that | filth he has collected for attacks upon his opponents: as long el 
the mind of man can imagine. In addition to the above- | as he confines himself to generalities and the use of bad S 
mentioned luxury [fish dried in the sun until they stink], they | language, he will do no harm. When, however, he writes so as 2 
feed on red chillies, taken whole and by the dozen; any other | to single out individuals for attack, to encourage their in- P 
herbs that are fiery and pungent, garlic, and rice.” Between | timidation, or to hold them up to popular odium in a way 0 
meals they chew betel, and smoke hot, strong tobacco. He | which endangers their personal safety, then, since the offence " 
found no butter or vegetables, except onions and chillies, and | has become definite and specific, let him be proceeded against 
when the tea gave out, had to drink coarse sugar (“goor”) and | and treated exactly like any other man who is guilty of \ 
water. “The men,” he writes, “drink, gamble, and sleep; all | criminal practices. Mere rhetorical recommendations to \ 
the work, except ploughing [and he might have added boating], | people in general to take up arms to resist foreign laws and to ( 
is done by women.” On the whole, he does not think much of | overthrow the tyrant and his creatures, &c., &c., such as were f 
the Siamese, and is so thoroughly severe, that the picture | the seditious writings of Mitchel, are much better treated as 
looks overdrawn. It should be noted that the whole trade of | they are treated now,—that is, with complete indifference. 
Siam is in the hands of the Chinese, who, as usual, are ready | Leave the safety-valve of rhetoric as wide open as possible. 
to do everything; and although Bangkok in appearance | The moment, however, that incitements to actual crime are put 


seems as much English as Aden, the Chinese, who farm 
the taxes, have great influence. Mr. Younghusband boldly 
declares that the “civilisation” in Siam is a hollow de- 
ception, designed as a bid for European notoriety, and that 
the only result is to attract the unwelcome attention of two 
powerful neighbours. The judgment on the King’s policy 


forth, punish such incitements promptly and adequately,— 
that is the true policy. 

The two volumes which compose the biography of Jobn 
Mitchel, if they tell his life somewhat drily, and often without 
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F at regard to precision in the details, give, at any rate, 
avery fair picture of the man. What cannot help striking 
the reader who has studied them with attention, is the fact 
ghich his biographer tells us struck an American lady with 
hom Mitchel was on terms of great intimacy in his later 
ears, namely,—that it was “an ironical destiny that had 
thrust him into politics ;” and that, in fact, he was “better 
ftted for anything else.” Mitchel was, in truth, a man of 
letters possessed of a fiery and passionate temperament, and 
armed with a singular power of writing and thinking clearly. 
Of him it is, indeed, hardly too much to say that the style 
wasthe man. In his extraordinarily vivid and creative faculty 
of words, the moral and intellectual forces of Mitchel’s 
nature seemed to centre. He was not a leader of men nor 
an organiser of agitation, like O’Connell. Indeed, though liked 
by his immediate friends, the personal influence exerted by him 
seems to have been small. His power was in his pen. Here, it 
may be said, he produced an effect which, without exaggeration, 
may be compared to that produced by Swift. Though not, of 
course, so great a genius or so consummate an artist, he had 
something of Swift’s power to “ bite into the live man’s flesh for 
archment,” and to inflame the hearts of those who read him. 

Like Swift, too, his words were cold, and burnt, not with fire, 
but as steel burns in the regions of Arctic frost. Mitchel, 
however, could not, considering the times during which he 
yeached maturity, have helped devoting himself to politics. 
Born in 1815, the son of an Ulster Presbyterian clergyman, 
Mitchel at first thought of entering the ministry ; became, 
however, instead a solicitor ; and then finally, at the bidding of 
his Nationalist aspirations, a journalist. Into the record of 
the events of the Young Ireland movement we do not intend 
to go, though we may notice that they are stated fairly enough 
from the Nationalist standpoint, notwithstanding that the 
writer, Mr. William Dillon, is evidently possessed by almost as 
bitter a hatred of England as the subject of his biography. 
We shall also only make one remark as to Mitchel’s flight 
from Tasmania after he had pledged his word not to attempt 
to escape without first surrendering himself into custody. 
This condition he only colourably fulfilled by walking into a 
police-station armed, and accompanied by two armed com- 
panions, there presenting the police officer with a note with- 
drawing his pledge, asking to be taken into custody, and then 
immediately mounting a swift horse and escaping. If this 
is the honourable keeping of a parole, then the notion of 
granting parole to prisoners is a ridiculous farce. A parole, 
if it is not an honourable understanding sacred from the 
quibbles with which a lawyer defends the sham and colourable 
fulfilment of a contract, is an utter absurdity. 


We cannot close our remarks upon the book before us with- 
out noticing the manner in which Mitchel was treated by the 
Government of the United States at the close of the war. 
Mitchel had fought with his pen throughout it and before it 
in defence of the South, and of a state of society based upon 
that system of slavery which he so fervently admired. When 
the war was over, he became editor of a New York paper, and 
continued his advocacy of the Southern side by attacking the 
Government with great vehemence. He was warned to desist, 
but refused, and then found that the younger branch of the 
English race acted with more promptitude and vigour than the 
elder. General Grant made out a military warrant for his 
arrest. Mitchel was seized, put on board a Government steamer, 
and conveyed to Fortress Munroe, where he was keptas a State 
prisoner, without trial, and without even being told what 
offence he had committed. He was confined there for four 
months and a half, during about half of which time he was 
kept in solitary confinement, without books or exercise, and 
upon the worst of diet. This is the account of his treatment, 
which we commend to those who think that the English 
Government behaves to prisoners in a way which would never 
for a moment be tolerated by any other civilised people :— 

“As soon as he left the steamer, Mitchel was at once conducted 
to the fortress, closely guarded. Arrived there, he was shown to 
a small vaulted room, lighted by a casemate porthole. In one 
corner was an iron bedstead; in another a little deal table. The 
officer informed Mitchel that this was to be his abode. Mitchel 
then asked whether he could go out for fresh air at any time; 
whether he could see Mr. Davis or Mr. Clay ; whether he might 
have books to read. To all these questions the answer was—no. 
He then asked if he would be allowed tobacco. This the officer 
Promised to procure for him; but, as we shall see, the promise 
was not kept. The officer then retired. Shortly afterwards the 
door was again unbarred, and a corporal entered. He carried 


in his hand a lump of bread and a piece of cold pork, and these 
he placed, just as they were, upon the dirty table, without any 
such superfluous luxuries as plates or knives or forks. Mr. Davis, 
a few days previously, had been served with his first rations in 
like manner, and resented the insult by throwing the rations in 
the corporal’s face, and had thereupon been at once put in irons. 
Mitchel thought it likely that the object of the present proceeding 
was to entrap him into some similar act of violence. He therefore 
commanded his temper, and only said, ‘ Thank you, sir; if [hada 
knife and fork and a plate, I could dine now.’ The only answer 
was a repetition of the announcement, ‘ There’s your rations,’ in 
a loud and insolent tone of voice. Mitchel said no more, and the 
corporal walked away. In the course of the evening, General 
Miles, the commander of the fortress, came to see his new prisoner. 
He was civil, but not communicative. Mitchel asked why, having 
been neither accused nor tried, he should at the start be treated 
asafelon. To this the General’s brief answer was, ‘I execute my 
orders.’ Being asked as to tobacco, he repeated the promise 
already given, that tobacco, not being forbidden, would be fur- 
nished. This promise was afterwards several times repeated by 
other officers, but it was not till Mitchel had been a month in 
prison that he was furnished with a little paper of tobacco. For 
two months after Mitchel’s arrest the course of treatment was such 
as above described. During this time the prisoner was allowed no 
exercise and no books ; and the food was of such a kind and served 
in such a manner as to be all but uneatable to a man accustomed 
to the decencies of civilised life. As might be expected, the treat- 
ment very soon produced a marked effect upon Mitchel’s health. 
Want of food and want of healthful exercise for mind or body 
made him very unwell. He could no longer sleep at nights. At 
first he tried to take exercise by walking up and down his little 
room. But soon, through weakness, he was no longer able to do 
even this to any considerable extent. No wonder that, as he tells 
us, the twenty-four hours grew intolerably long. During this 
weary time, Mitchel had several more brief interviews with 
General Miles. The manner of this official was such as to impress 
Mitchel with the idea that he did not very much relish the orders 
he had toexecute. And this surmise was in fact correct. The 
details of Mitchel’s treatment were minutely regulated by orders 
from the War Department.” 


The events of Mitchel’s life connected with his return in the 
year 1875 as Member for County Tipperary, and the struggle 
between the House of Commons and the constituency which 
was averted by his death, are too well known to need 
recital. It may be mentioned, however, that Mr. William 
Dillon attributes the breakdown in his health which 
occurred in 1866, and ended in his death at the compara- 
tively early age of sixty from a general failure of the con- 
stitution more than from any specific disease, to the severities 
suffered by him while imprisoned in America. Whether that 
is the case or not, it would be impossible for us to determine. 
Of one thing, however, we feel sure, and that is, that General 
Grant, who, as Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the 
United States, was responsible for Mitchel’s imprisonment, 
was no more anxious to injure his health than is Mr. Balfour 
or the Irish Prisons Board to injure the health of the Parnellite 
Members who are at the present moment undergoing sentence. 
That Irishmen will admit this, we do not, of course, expect. It 
may, however, be of interest to many Englishmen to notice that 
Irishmen all over the world bring similar accusations against 
those who force them to obedience, to order, and good 
government. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_>——_ 

The Lost Wedding-Ring. By Mrs. Winter and Mrs. Boy. (G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) —This is a disquisition, put into the shape partly 
of dialogue, partly of autobiographical reflection, on things con- 
cerning matrimony. This institution wants, it seems, a certain 
reform. The promise of obedience, for instance, is obsolete. “ The 
wife does not intend to do it; nor does the husband have any 
ground for believing that she will.” Nor, indeed, is this to be 
wondered at. Men are lowering themselves, and women are doing 
exactly the reverse. Men devote themselves to money-making, 
women to the acquisition of knowledge. There is plenty of sense 
and knowledge of the world in this book. ‘The style might be im- 
proved. “Woman has broken through nothing that makes her 
less feminine than she was,” is a very queer way of putting what 
we presume the author means,—‘ Nothing that woman has done in 
breaking through conventions, &c., has made her less feminine than 
she was.’ 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. By H. 8. Salt. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—Mr. Salt complains that none of Shelley’s biographers, “ with 
the possible exception of Leigh Hunt, have been heartily in accord 
with his social and moral doctrines.” This fault he proposes to 
remedy in the volume now published. This looks as if Mr. Salt 
thought that a man’s life, to be written fairly, must be written bya 





partisan. We cannot accept the dogma; and in Shelley’s case, we 
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do not think that to be “heartily in accord” with theories so 
destructive of the well-being of society is any recommendation. 
What Mr. Salt calls the “social fetich of Respectability,” has 
something more in it than he seems to think. We do not see that 
he has any other claim to write about Shelley. 

The Diary of Mr. Justice Rokeby. (Privately Printed.)—Thomas 

Rokeby was made Justice of the Common Pleas in 1689, and 
removed to the King’s Bench in 1695. He died in 1699. His 
diary contains notes of cases tried by him, and some personal 
reminiscences, &c. Circuit expenses seem to have cost the Judges 
sums varying from £17 to over £50, or thereabouts. Some of the 
notes have interest, as the principles of a judgment affirming a 
Quaker marriage. 1692 seems to have been a wet year, for on 
July 27th “the waters were so great at Colebrook, that they came 
just into ye body of the Coach.” Here is another item :—“< The 
cause of ye Orange Merchants against ye Cornish wreckers for 
God’s good soe (wickedly) called, high damages, £800.” 

Reincarnation: a Study of Forgotten Truth. By C. D. Walker. 
(Ward and Lock.)—Reincarnation is our old acquaintance metem- 
psychosis, it being understood that the transmigrations of the 
human soul are not from man to the lower animals, or vice versd, 
but from one human habitation to another, either here or else- 
where. Mr. Walker thinks that doctrine combats materialism, 
the “‘arch-enemy of the race,” as he truly calls it, by a most 
subtle and deadly warfare.’ There is some interesting literary 
matter in the volume, allusions in writers ancient and modern to 
the doctrine, and the like. This, in our judgment, is the most 
valuable part of the work. The argument will hardly have any 
of the effect in the great materialist controversy that the writer 
expects. 

A Vacation in a Buggy. By Maria Louise Pool. (G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—This is a series of amusing sketches, the adventures of 
two lone ladies who take a driving tour among the Berkshire Hills, 
—the Berkshire in New York State, it must be understood. The 
misfortunes have a slightly exaggerated look ; but that, doubtless, 
is part of the fun. Can one believe that two grown-up people 
would take charge of a puppy without knowing anything more of 
the person who was to have it than that she was “ Cousin Emily’’? 
But a book of this kind does not require criticism. It is sufficient 
to say that it is pleasant reading. 

In “Gale and Polden’s Military Series,’ we have Soldiers’ 
Shooting, by Lieutenant H. de B. Hovell, and Notes on Army 
Signalling, by Captain E.T. C. Bower. (Gale and Polden, Chatham.) 
—The author of Soldiers’ Shooting asserts very emphatically that 
the time of the men which should be given to shooting is wasted 
in the learning of evolutions. ‘“ War is the soldier’s calling, not 
drill,” he remarks; it seems a truism, but it is often forgotten. 
Is there not a story of a German Colonel who, after the Franco- 
German War, addressed his men thus,—“ Now, my children, as 
this interruption is over, let us get back to what is our real 
business—our drill” ? 


’ 


Lectures on Geography. By Licutenant-General R. Strachey, R.E., 
C.S.I. (Macmillan.)—These are four lectures introductory to the 
study of geography delivered by the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society at Cambridge, where a University Lecture- 
ship in Geography is about to be established, with funds supplied 
by that Society. Lieutenant-General Strachey devotes himself to 
answering the question, “What is Geography?” He points out 
that the aim of this science is not only “to investigate and 
delineate the various features of the earth,” but also “ to ascertain 
the relations which exist between those features and all that is 
observed on the earth.” The word “all” gives a wide scope to 
the subject, bringing within its bounds many branches of know- 
ledge, physical, biological, historical,and economical; but, of course, 
only so far as “the results obtained through the study of such 
special subjects indicate an interdependence between the physical 
features of the earth and what occurs upon it.” Thus, the author 
proceeding to describe how knowledge was obtained of the form 
and magnitude of the earth, has to assume some knowledge of 
astronomy, and in explaining the principles of accurate map- 
drawing is obliged to assume acquaintance with geometry and 
trigonometry. History is then called in to tell how successively 
almost every part of the world has been explored by men and 
nations impelled to discovery by commercial or other considerations. 
Turning next to the “ phenomena exhibited by our planet and its 
aérial envelopment,” we are introduced to the language and 
laws of motion, gravitation, heat, light, chemistry, mineralogy, 
magnetism, and hydrodynamics, and to the vast discoveries 
of geology. The study of the distribution of sea and land, 
especially as affecting climate, leads up to the sciences of 
botany and zoology, in so far as they demonstrate “the relations 
of vegetable and animal life with the past and present con- 
dition of the earth’s surface ;” and last of all, in viewing the 
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his eye swiftly over new fields of knowledge, obtains glimy 
: : 1p9eg 
of many facts in ethnology, history, commerce, and Politigs 
Lieutenant-General Strachey touches on all these varied branches 
of knowledge in no cursory, cataloguing manner, but most 1. 
fully selecting enough and not too much of each, he weayeg them 
into his one subject in a manner to make the dry bones thereof 
live. He only professes to trace the outlines, to be filled in and, if 
necessary, corrected and readjusted by the lecturer who will follow 
him, and whose constant aim, whatever method he may ad 
should be to show “the necessary interdependence of all that is 
seen or done on the earth.” 

Loyalty George. By Mrs. Parr. 3 vols. (Richard Bentley anq 
Son.)—There are some fine and powerful studies of character jn 
Loyalty George, and we are unable to decide to which we shay) 
award the palm as the most vivid and lifelike. In Mrs. Coode yy 
have the narrow-minded and Pharisaical mother, with that touch 
of nature which makes the whole world kin, in this cage a 
passionate, an absorbing love of her only son Roger. Roger him- 
self is a sailor, like his father, with the good qualities and the 
failings of a sailor. His character, however, seems decidedly 
wanting in that independence with which most of us generally 
credit seafaring men. Lastly, we have “ Loyalty George,” Roger's 
sweetheart, a wayward child of Nature, full of all the generons 
and passionate impulses of an untutored yet noble heart. If the 
outlines of Mrs. Coode’s personality are drawn with tho utmost 
care, and her mental characteristics fitted into the whole fabric of 
character with the minuteness of a mosaic, “ Loyalty George,” with 
her fine though strong nature thrown into relief by her vicious 
surroundings, is drawn with a freer and bolder hand, and appa- 
rently less effort. Dialogue occupies much of the three volumes, 
though some two or three stirring and dramatic scenes occur; that 
which concludes the story is led up to and worked out with much 
skill, and reaches a painful termination. More than this we will 
not say, except that it should in no way prejudice the gentle 
reader, who will find, besides those we have already mentioned, 
several other actors possessing much interest; “ Duncy,” indeed, 
is very good, if somewhat strained. 

Practical Hints on Shooting. By “ 20-Bore.” (Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—The advice which “20-Bore” gives on the subject of 
guns is not of a nature to render much assistance to a would- 
be sportsman. Instead of enlarging on the merits of 
various patents, a gun of simple pattern should have been 
thoroughly explained, and details of price, &c., more thoroughly 
entered into. The novice, we take it, wishes to learn to shoot 
straight before anything else. Nor can we agree with the writer 
as to the economy of shooting as a sport, at least as recommended 
by him. To begin with, the novice must have a gun built for 
himself; and then what more does he want than a thousand acres 
or so, a couple of keepers, two or three brace of dogs, &e.? 
We agree with the writer that it ought to be enough. Other 
suggestions show an equal disregard for economy. His remarks 
generally on shooting and sport betoken a keen and we may say 
a thorough sportsman, if we except his desire to begin flapper- 
shooting earlier. We cannot, however, admire his style or his 
method, and we do not think they are in any way likely to be of 
much use in furthering his aim. 

The Irish in Australia. By J. F. Hogan. (Ward and Downey.) 
—Mr. Hogan’s subject is an interesting one to Irishmen, and he 
himself is thoroughly conversant with this history of Irishmen in 
Australia. Unfortunately, he has seriously marred his work by 
allowing his politics to bias his views of many historical questions 
and incidents. This is an unpardonable offence. The Irish in 
Australia form a considerable portion of the population, and when 
the assisted-emigration figures of the British Isles are analysed, 
this fact is explained,—England and Wales, 35,950; Ireland, 
31,472; Scotch, 8,046. Mr. Hogan does not give these figures, 
nor, indeed, any, an omission which detracts greatly from a volume 
of this class. Wewere not aware that the Ivish-Americans are 
“conspicuous for their quiet behaviour, and respect for law and 
order.” It is a pity that much good writing and work should 
have been weakened by what we can but call an infirmity of mind. 


A Book about Bees. By F. G. Jenyns. (Wells Gardner and 
Co.)—We are glad to see another book about bees, for such books 
are much wanted. This is intended for young people; but, indeed, 
in the matter of bee-keeping most people are young, so that except 
for the style, it might very well suit all ages. Of the fundamental 
thesis there can be no doubt,—all should learn young, while there 
is plenty of enthusiasm. The elementary facts of bees and bee- 
keeping are propounded in an easy and flowing style, which will 
attract readers, we think, sufficiently to interest them. On one 
point we must disagree with Mr. Jenyns,—namely, the keeping of 
straw hives; the frame hives are admittedly superior and more 
easily managed, and the beginner should begin at once on them. 





influence of geographical features on man, the author, sweeping 


Great Minds in Art. By William Tirebuck. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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As Mr. Tirebuck aptly remarks in his introduction, the lives of 
os painters are made up of two phases, the biographical and 
theartistic ; the former being often the record of painful struggles. 
Velasquez’s genius was restricted by his own success at the Court 
f Philip IV.; while Gustave Doré had to fight his way to oil- 
: inting. Financially, it is true, Doré was the most successful of 
Pr painters. Mr. Tirebuck dwells with much feeling on the bio- 
graphical phase of the painters’ lives; and if his style is not what 


we should call scholarly, it at least has the merit of force and 


vividness. 
Booxs Recervev.—Mr. H. S. Salt reprints from various maga- 


gines ten papers on literary subjects, under the title of Literary 
Sketches. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Sheiley, Tennyson, 
James Thomson (author of “'The City of Dreadful Night sa) Poe, 
Thoreau, Godwin, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and De Quincey are his 
subjects Wealth and Welfare, by Commander Hastings Berke- 
ley, B.N. (John Murray), is described by its second title, “Our 
National Trade Policy and its Cost.” It is, in short, an appeal 
for the reconsideration of the principle of Free-trade. Mr. Berkeley 
may be generally described as a Fair-trader.—The Life of George 
M. Murphy. By Annie Taylor. (Elliot Stock.)—George Murphy, 
prought up in a Puritan family, enlisted in the Army. After six 
years’ service he was bought out. Shortly afterwards he devoted 
himself to philanthropic work, and finally became the pastor of an 
Independent church. Here he laboured for twenty years. In 1873 
hebecame a member of the London School Board, and continued to 
pe so till his death in 1887. We do not agree with many of the 
opinions which Mr. Murphy held. He had the disadvantage of 
being an imperfectly educated man, but he did much good. The 
Redemption of Labour ; or, Freed Labour upon Freed Land. By Cecil 
Balfour Phipson. Vol. I. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——A 
Summary of Modern Military History, by Thomas Miller Macguire, 
M.A. (Simpkin and Marshall), contains essays on various military 
operations, beginning with Blenheim and reaching down as far as 
the Soudan campaigns. Various cognate topics of a military 
nature are discussed. The Historical Basis of Modern Europe 
(1760-1815), by Archibald Weir, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) is described by its second title, “ An Introductory Study to 
the General History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century.” It 
isa general survey of foreign and domestic progress, and even of 
literature and science, during the fifty-five years beginning with 
the accession of George III. and ending with Waterloo. The 
Natural History of Thought. By George Wall. (Triibner and Co.) 
—The author’s aim is described by a sentence in his preface :— 
“Our object is to trace the birth and progress of the thinking 
faculty, and to learn the manner of its growth from its earliest 
dawn to the maturity of its powers, in order to ascertain the proper 
means by which it may be moulded and directed in its plastic 
stage.” This practical character is maintained throughout the work, 
and furthered by the illustrations selected. Selections from 
Kant. Selected and translated by John Watson, LL.D. (J. 
Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.) ——Principles of Civil Government. 
By J. Boyd Kinnear. (Smith and Elder.)—Mr. Kinnear, as might 
be expected, has much to say that is worth reading. His remarks 
on monarchy are especially noteworthy. ‘The disadvantages of 
monarchy,” he says, “are not, on the whole, political, but social.” 
Nothing could be more true. Royal families, with the choice 
between a mischievous activity and a mischievous idleness, are 
the weakness of a system which is otherwise preferable to that of 
elective headship. But this would disappear if we could have 
what Mr. Kinnear describes as “a Royal family of which each 
member who is not on the throne shall be deemed merely on a 
level with other young men and women of the nation, shall enter 
fairly the professions which they now nominally adopt, and shall 
perform ordinary duties for ordinary pay.” The Conflict of East 
and West in Egypt. By John Eliot Bowen, Ph.D. (G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—This is a review of Egyptian history since Mehemet 
Ali, It is interesting as representing the thoughts of a 
quite candid outside observer. Here is Dr. Bowen’s view 
on the great Zobehr question. As he well puts it, the English 
Government refused to sanction the appointment because they 
feared what, as a matter of fact, was a certainty from the 
moment that they determined to evacuate the Soudan, the renewal 
of the slave-trade. On the general position we have this summing- 
up:—“ That England, in spite of all her mistakes, has had a benefi- 
cent influence upon Egypt, no one can doubt who compares the 
civilisation under Mehemet Ali with that of to-day.” ‘No one,” 
we., except Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt; but then, he is scarcely a 
fair judge on what concerns either the welfare or the honour of 
England. Professor Francis Newman publishes a second 
volume of Miscellanies, Essays, Tracts, or Addresses, Moral and 
Religious, (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Handbook of the 
History of Philosophy. By Dr. Albert Stéckl. Translated 
by T. A. Finlay, S.J. (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin.) — 
This histoty, dealing with the pre-Scholastic philosophy from 




















the Catholic standpoint, includes a review of philosophical 
speculation from the earliest times down to St. Augustine. It 
has neither table of contents nor index. These are probably 
reserved for the whole work. But there is an obvious convenience 
in furnishing each volume with them. An Inquiry into Socialism. 
By Thomas Kirkup. (Longmans.)—This is supplemental to an 
article published in the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” It deals 
with principles, as the article dealt with the historical aspect 
of the question. It would be unfair to summarise Mr. Kirkup’s 
views in a couple of lines, but we may say that he views with favour 
the moderate developments of Socialism. 





New EpirTions anp Reprints.—Positions of Richard Mulcaster. 
With an Appendix by Robert Herbert Quick. (Longmans.)— 
Mulcaster was the first Head-Master of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and held that position for twenty-five years. The Com- 
pany behaved somewhat shabbily to him, and he felt himself 
compelled to resign. Afterwards he became High-Master of St. 
Paul’s, a post which he occupied till he was seventy-seven. He 
died in 1811. His Positions are full of curious and interesting 
matter, bearing on various educational subjects, the qualifications 
of masters, subjects of studies, and the like. Possibly we may 
have the opportunity of recurring to it at some future time. 
Civilisation and Progress. By John Beattie Crozier. (Longmans.) 
—A new edition in cheaper form, with a preface in which Mr. 
Crozier replies to various criticisms that have been made upon his 








method. English Composition and Rhetoric. Part Il. Emotional 
Qualities of Style. An “enlarged edition.” By Alexander Bain. 
(Longmans.)——The Poems of Ossian. In the series of ‘ Canter- 


With an Introduction, historical and critical, by 
George Eyre-Todd. (Walter Scott.)——Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, 
and Minna von Barnhelm. Translated into English. Edited by E. 
Bell, M.A. (Bell and Sons.) Of the Love of God. Translated 
from the French of St. Francis de Sales by H. L. Sidney Lear. 
(Rivingtons.)——-A Popular History of England, by H. W. 
Dulcken, Ph.D. (Ward, Lock, and Co.), an abridgment of the 
same publishers’ ‘Illustrated History of England.” Altiora 
Peto. By Laurence Oliphant. Stereotyped edition. (W. Blackwood 


bury Poets.” 

















and Sons.) The Citizen Reader. By H. O. Arnold-Foster. Sixtieth 
thousand. (Cassell and Co.) Saint Augustine. Second edition, 
enlarged. (M. H. Gill and Son, Dublin.) Life’s Battles in 


Temperance Armour. By T. Whittaker. Third edition.—The 
Foundation of Death. By A. and Z. B. Gustafson. Fifth edition, 
revised. (Hodderand Stoughton.) Catalogue of Lewis’s Medical 
and Scientific Library. Revised to Midsummer, 1887. (H. K. 
Lewis.) Dryden. By G.Saintsbury. (Macmillan and Co.) 
The Lazy Minstrel. By J. Ashby-Sterry. Fourth edition. (T. F. 
Unwin.) A fourth edition of Lear’s Nonsense Botany, Nonsense 
Alphabets, §c. (#. Warne and Co.) 
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The usual method of suiting this form of defective vision is 
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use and too strong for reading. No correction is made for 
astigmatism, nor allowance for unequal vision, though one or 

the other is of common occurrence, and sometimes both. Un- 

OU A sightly spectacles are given when light and elegant folders 

would be equally beneficial. By the action of the lenses gener- 

ally given short sight is increased, and too often the vision is 

seriously injured. By Browning’s System of Suiting the Sight 

E Y E Ss. these evils are avoided, as can be proved by hundreds of testi- 

monials, all unsolicited. No charge for consultation. Full par- 

ticulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by 
correspondence sent post-free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED—MADE INSTANTLY. 


Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health. 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 











CG. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON.—WEESP, HOLLAND. 

| FOR MUTUAL LIFE 

| 
NATIONAL usm. ASSURANCE. | 1505 

PROVIDENT |  esis,000 CASH PROFIT has jast been 
Gee kan tb par nk, Es eee 

1 N ST | T UT { Oo N 5 lngeeaiaan during the past five years. - 

we: 48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


| All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’s 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
RADE-MARK, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TONGA 





** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


FOR 
Tongaissold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s, 


N EURALG IA. Of all Chemists, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


* Society? says :—** The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two hours later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 











ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head- 

Master: OC. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 

brigde. Boarding-House Master: T. T. JEFFREY, Esq., M.A., Fellow of 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. This School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 

20th.—For Prospectuses and other information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER; to 

Mr. JEFFREY (Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.); or tothe Secretary, A. ARNOLD 
HANNAY, Esq., 80 Coleman Street, E.C. 


Eigen! LANGUAGE and LITERATURE.—Miss 
d LOUISA DREWRY continues to give, in Schools and elsewhere, Courses 
of Lectures and Readings, and to take Practice-Classes for the Critical Study of 
the Literature, for Composi for Elocuti Miss Drewry also reads with 


tion, and fo 
private pupils.—143 King Henry’s Road London, N.W. 








CASTLE, near 





i 
B*tcs TOTTENHAY 
EAD-MASTER, 


H 
Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St, John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian, 


Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School, 


P[REBOVIR, HOUSE SCHOOL (close to Earls g 

GOMMENOE WEDNESDAY, September 19th sera ee Wee TERM “wi 
2NCE ISDAY, September 19th, 1888. A Few V; to : 

Pupils.—Full particulars on application. ‘ W Vacancies for Resident 


————____ 
I EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited ] 
The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—The NE 9 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 18th. Special arrangements have been EX? 
for the reception of very young children, The Fees charged are, for Py ile made 
nated by a Shareholder, under nine, £2 2s ; between nine and eleven, £3 re or 
Pupils not nominated by a Shareholder, under nine, £3 33; between — 
eleven, £44s. A large Gymnasium has recently been built at the School-H 
and a trained mistress attends.—Prospectus and information as to Beart 
Houses may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr, E, FIELD 0 
Warwick Street, Leamington. V2 


Sire: 

RDINGTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, near BIRMINGHAY 
—Very healthy neighbourhood; detached house, large garden, tennis i 
croquet. Spacious class-rooms. PREPARATION for PUBLIC EXAM 
Pupils have gained Honours and Distinction in Loca! and Col. Prec. French = 
German spoken. Resident Foreign and Certificated Governesses. Visitin = 
fessors. ‘Terms moderate and inclusive.—Address, PRINCIPAL, a 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
5 FITZROY STRKET, W. . 
A Full Course of Training is provided for Ladies desirous of entering Girly 
Public Schools, Class-teaching under supervision. Modeland Criticism Lessors, 
Kindergarten training. Preparation for Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local 
(Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s Examinations. Scholarships offered, 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th.—Address, PRINCIPAL, 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.-ON-SRA— 
Heap-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon. (Law and Modern His 

Honours), Pupils under 15 are prepared for the Classical and Modern sides 
of all Public Schools, Many scholarships have been gained, and high Places 
frequently taken. 

The School stands in an elevated position, facing the sea, Young and delicate 
boys receive every care. 
, — to the Bishops of Oxford and Lincoln, and to parents in India and 

anada, 


ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, September 18th, 1893, 


For Prospectus, List of Honours, and Particulars with respect to Scholarships 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. ? 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head. 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 


RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin. 
guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 
BOARDERS, Every opportunity of learning German; comfortable rooms and 
excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster,— 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden, 





























T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honowrs, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., 32 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK, 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 


ACKWARD ROYS.—A MARRIED CLERGY MAN (late 

Public School Tutor) and a CAMBRIDGE (Double-Hononr Man) M.A., very 
successful and experienced with above, have VACANCIES,—‘“ CLERICUS,” 
Yorkshire Gazette, York. 

















HE Rev. C.G. LEDGER, M.A. Oxford, assisted by H. G. 
GIBSON, Esq., M.A. Oxford, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, Legal and Medical Preliminary Examinations, Public Schools, &. 
Comfortable home, NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Lith. Reference 
permitted to the Lady Henry Somerset, Kastnor Castle, Ledbury ; the Warden, 
Wadham College, Oxford ; the Rev. G. B. Bennett, St. Peter’s Vicarage, Hereford, 
and many others.—P.S. Two pupils are reading for a Scholarship at Oxford. 
Address, WALLINGTON HOUSE, Hereford. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.—The 
SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School 
Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory work, Drawing, Clas: 
Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exercises. The New Baildings 
are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1; option: 
and extra subjectsinthe afternoon. Seale of Fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, 
according to age.—For Boarding-House arrangements, app'y to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, 34 Hagley Road. Prospectuses and other information can be obtained 
from the SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


A CLERGYMAN (high Senior Optime, Mathematical Tripos) 


will take TWO BOYS at a considerable reduction, to fill vacancies. —Con> 














fidential reply, Box 570, Willing’s Advertising Offices, 125 Strand, London. 
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T, MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will, : jicreaiee on OCTOBER Ist, with an Intro- 
at te vy Dr. V ER. 
aactery Ae SHIPS of 100 guineas each, and Five of 50 guineas each, in 
TH ieare will be offered for Competition on September 27th and 28th. 
Nature bool Buildings, to which large additions were made in 1883, especially as 
“ athe laboratories for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, have been 
ards nlarged by the addition of a wing containing a new Library, Pathological 
tory with arravgements for Bacteriological Research, In the Students’ 
appre Dining-Hali ard Reading-Room have been added. 
oe ;eouree of teachirg at this School ensures careful and complete preparation 
an the Examining Boards, the Public Services, and the higher University 
inations. 
Bets may reside in the College under the supervision of the Warden, Dr. 
1 contains 281 beds, is situate in one of the most pleasant districts 
f London, and isin direct communication by rail with all parts of the Metropolis. 
OI addition to the clinical instruction and lectures given iz the wards daily, 
ditinet clinical lectures will be given on Fridays throughout the academical year, 


are are seven Resident Medical Appointments in the Hospital open to pupils 
qithout additiona! fe» or expense of any kind. ; i 
For Prospectus and further information, apply, from 10 till 4, to the Medical 
Secretary, W. L. DENZILOE, M.D., at the School, or to 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


_ . 
a He Hospita’ 





Tt. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCEK on MONDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr EWART, at 4 p.m. ve 
The following ENTHANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition 


in October :— A 
1, A SCHOLARSHIP, value £125, for the sons of medical men who have 


entered the School as b ni-jide first-year students during the current year. 
9, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of £50, open to all students commencing their 
studies. 


3, A SCHOLARSHIP, value £90, open to all students who have entered the 
§chool during the current year, aud who have passed the Cambridge lst M.B. 
since October, 1887. 

4, A SCHOLARSHIP, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B.., have 
entered the School during the current year, 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition; the William Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £52; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; 
the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, 
value £lu 10s; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s; General Proficiency Prizes 
for first, second, and third year students, of £10 10s each; the Brodie Prize in 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine ; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appo’ntments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extrafees, Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom- 
wendation of the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open. 

Prospectuses and tuller details may be obtained by application to 
THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean. 


+ MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION 1&88-89 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
lst, when the Prizes will be distributed by Sir ARTHUR T. WATSON, Bart., 
rr and an Introductory Address will be delivered by W. FOSTER Esq., M.A., 

0.8. 





TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be open for 
Competition on September 27th and 28th, 

The School Buildings have been recently enlarged, comprising new Theatre, 
Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, Students’ Room, 
and Luncheon Room. 

Besides Scholarships and Prizes, there are annually S1xTEEN REsIpDENT Hos- 
pita) Appointments open to Students. 

_The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special pro- 
vision is made for Dental Students aud for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
thirty Students and a Resident Warden, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident Medical 
Officer at the Hospital, or from A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 





Rovat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


PrinciPpaAL—Miss BISHOP. 





The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination 
at the College on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 25th and 26th, unless they 
have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. The charge for 
board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

TWELVE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of £30, 


tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1889, to 
Students who shall then have been three terms in residence. 


For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 


J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1888-89 are NOW READY. 
I, DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
il, DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
ili, DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 
IV. DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES. 
V. SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. (value £12 to £100 per annum), 
Apply to Mr. CORNISH, Piccadilly ; or at the College. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


AIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—PREPARATION 
AYA. for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS,—Special Division for Modern Sub- 
ects. Moderate terms. ‘The numbers have trebled during the last five years.— 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

_ Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 
in the special Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
intending Colonists, &c., and providing full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room 
instruction, scientific and practical, in the various branches of Agriculture and 
Estate M ‘ t, Manag tof Live Stock, Dairy Farming, Land Surveying, 
Elements of Forestry, &e. 
There is an Ordinary Course of Two Years, and a Diploma Course, and also 
a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships 
Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9. 








HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE.—HUGHES PRO- 
FESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and 

MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—APPLICATIONS for the above PRO- 

FESSORSHIP will be received by Sir Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.G., 0.B., Agent. 

General for South Australia, at 8 Victoria Chambers, Westminster, not later than 

November Ist, 1888. Salary, £600 a year. Duties commence on March Ist, 1889, 

Particulars of tenure and duties may be obtained at the Agent-General’s Office. 

For the INFORMATION of APPLICANTS. 

Subject to the Statutes, the appointment will be for a fixed term of five years, 
and will be determinable only at the end of the fifth or some subsequent year by 
six months’ notice on either side. 

The Professor will be expected to be in Adelaide not later than March Ist, 1889. 
In lieu of an allowance for travelling expenses, the salary will be paid from 
January Ist, 1889, 

The following extract from the Statutes of the University is added for the in- 
formation of candidates :— 

CHAPTER IV.—Of PROFESSORS and LECTURERS. 

8. Each Professor and Lecturer shall hold office on such terms as have been or 
may be fixed by the Council at the time of making the appointment. 

4. Whenever sickness or any other cause shall incapacitate any Professor or 
Lecturer from performing the duties of his office, the Council may appoint a sub- 
stitute to act in his stead during such incapacity, and such substitute shall receive 
such proportion not exceeding one-half of the salary of the Professor or Lecturer 
so incapacitated as the Council shall direct. 

5. The Council may at its discretion dismiss from his office or suspend for a time 
from performing the duties and receiving the salary thereof any Professor whose 
continuance in his office or in the performance of the duties thereof shall in the 
opinion of the Council be injurious to the provress of the students or to the 
interests of the University: Provided that uo such dismissal shall have effect 
until confirmed by the Visitor. 

6. No Professor shall sit in Parliament or become a member of any political 
association; nor shall he (without the sanction of the Council) give private 
instruction or deliver lectures to persons not being students of the University. 

7. The Professors and Lecturers shall take such part in the University Examina- 
tions as the Council shall direct, but’ no Professor or Lecturer shall be required 
to examine in any subject which it is not his duty to teach, 

&. During Term, except on Sundays and public holidays, the whole time of the 
Professors shall be at the disposal of the Council for the purposes of the University. 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE HALL for WOMEN at 
BANGOR, Limited. 
For WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
Lapy Prixcrpar—Miss FRANCES K. HUGHES. 

Terms, payable in advance, £30 to £40 per Session. College fees for the Session, 
£10, Entrance Scholarships and Extubitions will be offered on results of the 
Examinations in September, 158. 

For particulars, apply to LADY PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 


PRINcIPAL—HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature at University College, London. 
Drean—H. FORSTER MORLEY, M.A, D.Sc., Fellow of the College. 
A HALL of RESIDENCE for fifty-three men studying at University College. 
For particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL or DEAN, at the Hall; or to Mr. 
HARRY BROWN, at the Office of University College, Gower Street. 











VHE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 


The SESSION 1888-89 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, 1888, The 
New Buildings which were opened by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on May 2\st, 1887, afford more than double the accommodation which was pro- 
vided formerly. 4 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be 
offgred for Competition at the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in three 
instalments. All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free, and the 
holders of all the resident appointments are provided with rooms and board 
entirely free of expense. The resident appointments consist of five house 
physiciancies, five house surgeoncies, one accoucheurship, one receiving-room 
officer, and one senior dresser to out-patients. Dressers and maternity pupils also 
reside in the Hospital. Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and for the 
Primary and Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, are held throughout the year. Special entries may be 
made for medical and surgical practice. The London Hospital is now in direct 
communication by rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis, and the 
Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern Railways 
have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply, personally or by letter, to 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1888-89 will COMMENOE on OCTOBER Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. CULLINGWORTH, at 3 p.m. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year students, will be offered for Competition. 
The Examination will be held on SEPTEMBER 26th, 27th, and 28th, and the 
subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, at the 
option of candidates. me i oa 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the “ Preliminary Scientific 
and ‘‘ Intermediate M.B.”” Examinations of the University of London. 

An additional Laboratory for the teaching of Advanced Physiology has been 
recently provided, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and money-prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. , 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made to 
Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for students 
entering in their second or subsequent years; also for dental students and for 
qualified practitioners. se . 

Medical practitioners, clergymen, and private families residing in the neighbour- 
hood receive students for residence and supervision, and a register of approved 
lodgings is kept im the Secretary’s office. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 











Mai sporpectus and Honour List, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School-House, 


me, 


Mr, GEORGE RENDLE. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
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Lord Coleridge addressed the following letter to the Editor of the Times on 
Friday, June 22nd, 1888 :— 


i teaes MATTHEW ARNOLD MEMORIAL. 





[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ TIMES.’’] 


Srr,—The many friends and admirers of Mr. Matthew Arnold have delayed till 
now taking any active steps to collect subscriptions in accordance with the resolu- 
tions passed at the meeting held in the Jerusalem Chamber. They were desirous 
first to ascertain whether any and what recognition of Mr. Arnold’s great services 
to the State and to English literature, in the form of a pension to his widow, 
would be granted by the First Lord of the Treasury. The answer to two 
memorials, signed without distinction of party by a large number of the most 
prominent men in the country, has just been received, to the effect that Mr. 
Smith can do nothing. Such an answer to such memorials—an answer 
chiefly, though not exclusively, on want of precedent—is somewhat unexpected 
by those of us whose memories go back for 25 or 30 years, and will not perhaps 
be altogether satisfactory to those who appreciate the very remarkable qualities 
of the distinguished man for whose memory this recognition was requested. It 
renders, however, prompt action necessary on the part of his friends. 


A meeting to which all the committee were summoned, was accordingly held on 


Wednesday last, at my room in the Law Courts. The Earl of Derby was in the |' 


chair. The meeting was attended by Lord Lingen, Lord Justice Bowen, Mr. 
Lushington, Mr. Cumin, Mr. Fyffe, Mr. Hutton, Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, 
Mr, Ma Murray Smith, Mr. George Russell, the honorary secretary, and 
myself, 


The following minute was passed, and will be advertised and circulated, for 
the information of those who may desire to contribute towards keeping alive the 
memory of one of the noblest and most interesting characters of our time. The 
reply of Mr. Smith makes it, in our opinion, desirable to postpone, at least for 
the present, that part of the scheme shadowed forth in the Jerusalem Chamber 
which relates to Oxford. 


I subjoin the minute :—‘‘ The appropriation of the funds obtained cannot be 
absolutely determined at present ; but it is desired by the committee, in the first 
instance, to place in Westminster Abbey a medallion or bust, as may be found 
most convenient; next, to make adequate provision for Mrs. Arnold and her 
unmarried daughter; lastly, after providing for the foregoing objects (should 
the sum obtained be sufficient), to found at Oxford an Arnold Scholarship or 
Lectureship, with a view to promote the study of English literature. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of the medallion or bust will not exceed £500, including all 
attendant expenses,” 


I will only add that Messrs. Richard Twining ani Co., 215 Strand, and Mr, G. 
W. E. Russell, 18 Wilton Street, will receive any subscriptions. 
Tf you will have the kindness to give this letter a place in your paper, you will 
greatly oblige many of Mr, Arnold’s friends. 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 


COLERIDGE. 
1 Sussex Square, Hyde Park, June 22nd. 





Subscriptions to the Arnold Memorial Fund may be given :—(1), For the general 
purposes of the Fund; (2), for Mrs. Arnold; (3), for Mrs, Arnold, and for the 
Tablet or Bust to be placed in Westminster Abbey. 





LACKMORE’S “LORNA DOONE,” “CRADDOCK 
NOWELL,” and ** CLARA VAUGHAN.”’—WANTED, FIRST EDITIONS. 
—Particulars, with prices, to B. F, STEVENS, 4 Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 


ae 
TALIAN EXHIBITYIg 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON N » 


Patron. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT. 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY, 
DirEcTOR-GENERAL, 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION ComMITTEE, 
Colonel J. T. NORTH, 





ee 
TALIAN EX HIBITIOQY 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, ba 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 
At 4 and 8.30 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 
“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 
On the ** Wild West’”’ Arena. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 





vasa clin 
TALIAN EXHIBITION 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. : 


NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS and SORRENTO SINGERS DAILy, 
tar, 


TALIAN EX HIBITIOY 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s. Open 11 a.m. to 11 p.m, ‘ 
VINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary, 


| ieee EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, 1888, 
NOW OPEN. 


LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
PRODUOTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 














OPEN 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Apmission, ONE SHILLING, 





The Press have unanimously pronounced this the most useful, practical 
interesting, and attractive of all the Exhibitions. “ 





“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 

Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
MANAGER, 





PSUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


: Yearly. Half- Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... <A oe oe se te SO ine Sannd Fa 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany sce RD Oi cies OD Bivienca 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c,... see BED Bi cccise 016 3.....0 8 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsipE Pace, TWFRLVE GUINEAS, 





PAGO... ..ccerrsrsorsssscecererererreeeesLlO 10 0} Narrow Column............ccceeeee £9 10 0 
Half-Page ..... «» 5 5 0} Half-Column ....... meenen o +e 
Quarter-Page —....esccecseceees wee 212 6| Quarter-Column...............006 « OF € 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EpiTorR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








INVESTED FUNDS 1, we ase ose £8,000,000 To ensure insertion, satiny should reach the Publishing Office 
CLAIMS PAID ... we ose seve: 10,000,000 not later than noon on Friday. 
WOOLDRIDGE’S TINC TUR E|JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 








’ A pure Solution. 
D | N N E F O R D S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


MAGNESIA. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on agente to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS can be confi- 


dently recommended as a domestic remedy 
for the ailments of all classes and conditions of people. 











Young and old of both sexes may take this medicine 


_ SPECTACLES. 


r= TS 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS. 
**It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak,”’=—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON M.D, 





** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 


Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

st-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C, 


with the certainty of deriving benefit from its use, 
when disorder or disease is making them miserable. 
Holloway’s Pills are unrivalled for their purifying, 
aperient, and strengthening properties. They remore 
indigestion, palpitation, and headache, and are 
specially serviceable in complaints peculiar to females. 

h box is wrapped with printed instructions for 
the guidance of invalids who will readily understand, 
from carefully studying them, the best way of ré- 
covering health. Holloway’s Pills will work & 
thorough change on the constitutions of the weak 
and nervous, 
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THE UN IVERSAL REVIEW. 


partIV. Now ready, price Half-a-Crown. 
ConTENTS. Cease 
v caL DEPARTURE, Canon Mac! a 
. , eboney Frank Hott. Harry Quilter. 
2 2. LESSON OF THE MASTER. Henry James. — 
° Z TRiuMPH OF LABOUR: AN Ope. Lewis 
5 sce Mem ontEs or BarreuTH. E. Hamilton 
6, THE Co-operative Movement. W. Hazlitt 
on Frederick Gale. 


-CF oF CRICKET. ( 
‘ — = ScutprurE. Alfred Gilbert, 
* ABA 


9 OxE or THE Forty. Alphonse Dandet. 
’ ‘ORLD IN AUGUST. : 
* Ease AND CORRESPONDENCE, The Editor. 
. TuLeeeRassone. 
te Gabriel Rossetti. 
Sa SMIONED CricKETER (W1LLIAM Dorrin- 
a Full-Page Fac-simile Water-Colour Drawing, 
by Felis. 


Frank Hor, R.A. Sketch from Life, by Renonard. 


trations of Trollope, by te late Frank 

Fo ee Co-operative Movement, J. P. Donne ; and 
numerous smaller Designs. 

London: SwAN SONNENSCHEIN and Co, 


ice, in paper cover, 1s; post-free, 1s 2d ; 
= in Moth, 23 6d; post-free, 2s 9d, 
HE BACON-SHAKSPERE 
QUESTION. By ©. Sropzs. This popular 
consideration of the subject, illustrated from the novel 
standpoint of the relation of each writer to Wine, 
Spirits, and Beer, proves not only that Shakspere 
wrote the Plays and Poems attributed to him, but that 
it was impossible that Bacon should have done so. 
London: T. G. Jounson, 121 Fleet Street, E.C. 





CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY.. ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 

Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 

New Concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
West-Enp OFFIcE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrricE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BAN K, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B, MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 


BEAN & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 


POTTED MEATS. Also, 





FASSENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS’ LIST. 





NOTICE.—The Reprint of LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON’S LIFE will be READY early in 
SEPTEMBER. 

: a NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOO CURIOUS.” -_ 

PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 


By E. J. GOODMAN. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


HUSH! By Curtis Yorke, Author of “‘ Dudley,” 


&e. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
**Miss Curtis Yorke’s work is fresh and bright, and the story is told with singular depth of insight and 
delicacy of feeling. The book shows fine observation throughout, and is illumined with genuine flashes of 
enius- To the woman who could write ‘ Hush!’ little is impossible in the world of fiction.’”’—Whitehall 





eview. 


ANTOINETTE. By Miss Blyth. In 2 vols. 


‘The narrative is one of unflagging interest from first to last. It is, in fact, one of those historical 
romances which, while nominally fictitious, are really essentially true. One has thus in their perusal a 
double interest,—the author’s narrative and the brilliant background of reality.’’—Academy. 


IN HOT HASTE. By Miss Hullah. In 2 vols. 


crown Svo. 
‘The manuer in which the story is told, and, above all, the sympathetic charm and originality of its heroine, 


render it thoroughly and exceptionally interesting.”’”—Graphic, 


A MODERN BRIGAND. By the Author of 


“Miss Bayle’s Romance.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘* A novel of decided ability ; the author sees things straightly and puts them sharply, and he has a quaint- 
ness and individuality of style which add additional force to his satire.’—Graphic. 


THE THREE POPULAR NOVELS OF W. E. NORRIS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
Major and Minor. |A Bachelor’s Blunder.| Thirlby Hall. 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. The New Volume of the 

NEW POPULAR EDITION of the WORKS of Mrs, HENRY WOOD. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, neatly bound. 

In this Series already have appeared, price 33 6d each book :— 
The Channings. Verner’s Pride. 
The Shadow of Ash-;Lord Oakburn’s 
lydyat. Daughters. 
Roland Yorke. 
7 daa Sets of the Library Edition of Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels are also on sale in Bentley's Favourite 
Novels, 
Also, a NEW EDITION, 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman, Author of 


* Paid in his Own Coin,” &c. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 











East Lynne. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles. 











IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 





THE HENRY 





NOTICE—The Fourth Volume of _ the 
HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE, Edited by Henry 
Irving and Frank A. Marshall, and Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, price 10s 6d, will be published EARLY NEXT 
MONTH. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





vse LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 














POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTHES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MAIWA’S REVENGE: 


THE WAR OF THE LITTLE HAND. 
H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of * She,” ** Allan Quatermain,” &c. 


By 


Crown 8v0, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth. 
BOSTON (U.S.A.) LITERARY WORLD.—“ Short, stirring, and dreadful.” 


SCOTSMAN.—* Shows the author’s well-known power and romantic charm in 
@ very enjoyable form.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—*‘‘ Maiwa’s Revenge’ is asmall book; but it packs 
a great deal of sensation within very brief compass,” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ With the methods of African warfare, and the fierce 
energy and reckless courage of the natives, the author is perfectly familiar; and 
he makes the narrative of the various movements and encounters picturesque and 
thrilling.” 


WORLD.—“ These exploits are quite as marvellous in their way as the super- 
natural exploits of ‘She;’ but Mr. Haggard—in a great measure, no doubt, from 


the plain, unboastful language Allan Quartermain is made to use—has the gift 
of stamping these stupendous feats with the mark of reality.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





NEW and POPULAR EDITION now ready, price Is. 


SYLVIA ARDEN: 


A Novel. 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


Author of ‘* Beyond the Seas,” 


From the Vanity Fair :—“ Very exciting and altogether enjoyable.” 
From the Guardian :—** ‘Sylvia Arden ’ is really first-rate.” 


From the World:—‘* Mr. Crawfurd’s story is full of interest and excitement, 
and fulfils its raison d’étire by holding the breathless attention of the reader from 
Grst to last.” 


From the Daily News :—‘* The author has the power of striking the true note 
of mystery andawe without ary melodramatic trick......Mr. Crawfurd’s style and 
method are alike essentia!ly clear, straightforward, and sincere.’”’ 


From the Graphic :—‘‘ Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has distanced the field in the way 
of uncompromising sensation, but he has also shown what style, constructive 
skill, and the finer order of literary qualities will do for a romance.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Now ready, EIGHTH EDITION, price 2s 6a. 
ARMY AND NAVY CALENDAR FOR THE 
FINANCIAL YEAR 1888-89. 


Containing Maps, Plans, Tabulated Statements, Abstracts, &c., relating to the 
Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers. Compiled from Authentic Sources, 


By JOHN HAZARD. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





NOW READY, demy 8vo, 700 pp., price 10s 6d. 
THE INDIA LIST FOR THE CIVIL AND 


MILITARY SERVICES. 
JULY, 1888. 


Corrected an d Issued by Permission of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Professor HENRY DRUMMOND’S NEW BOOK. 
SEVENTH THOUSAND, 6 Maps and Illustrations, 6s. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Author of ‘* Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
Times.— Professor Drummond is a clear and accurate observer, and is able 


to present us with pictures of a distinctness and originality not often met with in 
books of African travel.’’ 


Saturday Review.—“ It is a charmingly written book.’’ 
Academy.—“ Professor Drummond is here at his very best.” 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





——__- 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOORs 


FOURTH ‘coven: NOW READY, 
THE LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER 


By T. WEMYSS REID. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 323, 


















By PEROY FITZGERALD. 


CHRONICLES OF BOW STREBr 
POLICE OFFICE. 


With an Account of the Magistrates, “Runners,” and Police, 
the most interesting Cases, 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, F.S.A. 


With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. demy Svo, 21s, 






and a Selection of 








SECOND EDITION. 
WITH THE CAMEL CORPS UP THE NILp, 


By Count GLEICHEN, Grenadier Guards, 
With numerous Sketches by the Author. Second Edition, large crown 8y0, 93, 








By W. FRASER RAL. 


AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS and the 


BITTER WATERS of HUNGARY. By W. Fraser Raz. Crown 8y0, 5s, 

















FIFTH and CHEAPER EDITION, 


MODERN SCIENCE & MODERN THOUGHT, 


By Samvet Laine. Demy 8vo, 3s 6d. 









CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 















NOVELS in ONE VOLUME for the 
COUNTRY and SEASIDE. A Special List 
postage-free on application. 







Subscriptions from £1 1s. per annum, 
opened at any date. 












30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
And 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 

"4 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WC. 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





















ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 
The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffiizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 
The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 
For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp, 
free per post for 6d. 


OLD 


P AR: 2S. 


TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
Cc. MERYON. 


Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravare Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 





FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Cot 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 
THE A UT OT ¥ PSE COMPANY; 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





. 


(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


SUBJECT for the OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1889. 
Just published, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 
PSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Books I. and II. (for 
C Schools). With Notes and Maps by C. E. Moser ty, M.A., formerly Assistant- 


by. P 
ea igh amen the best classics we have met.”’—Saturday Review. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
LIVY.—Book XXII. With Introduction and Notes by 
M. 


mM, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton. ‘ 
oA se cnaily good school-book. The notesare short and to the point, such as 
boys will read.’—Saturday Review. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
EURIPIDES.—HERACLEIDAE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by ©. 8. JerraM, M.A., Editor of Evripides, 7 Helena,” 
« Aleestis,” ‘Iphigeneia in Tauris ;” Virgil, ‘* Bucolics,” ‘* Aneid,’”’ Book 
he” Anglice Reddenda,” &e. 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books I., IL With Intro- 


duction and Notes by G. E, UNDERHILL, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen 


—_— Just published, extra fcap, 8vo, stiff covers, 1s, 
GOLDSMITH.—The TRAVELLER. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by G. Brrkpeck Hit, D.C.L,, Editor of ‘* Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson,”’ “ Johnson’s Rasselas,”’ &. 
UNIFORM with Mr. RALEIGH’S “‘ ELEMENTARY POLITICS.” 
Just published, extra fcap, 8vo, stiff covers, ls, 
ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


LOGIC; or, the Morphology of Knowledge. By B. 
squeT, M.A. 

agentes of logical science by which the author has been guided is that of an 
“unprejudiced study of the forms of knowledge in their development, their inter. 

connection, and their comparative value as embodiments of truth.” 

UNIFORM with XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Book I, 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book III. With Introduction, 
Notes, &c., by J. MarsHau, M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, 


er Just pnblished, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
An"0LD HIGH GERMAN PRIMER. With Grammar, 
Notes, and Glossary. By Josren Wricut, Ph.D. 
*.* Uniform with ‘A Middle High German Primer,” by the same author, 
gecently published, 
SUBJECT for tho FEMALE CANDIDATES’ TRAINING COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION, 1888, 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d; stiff covers, 1s 6d. 
JOHNSON’S LIFE of MILTON. Edited, with Notes, &c., 
by O. H. Frrtu, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO.’S 





Now ready, price 6s 61, 


The CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR, 1888S. With Additions and Corrections to the End of the 
Easter Term (June, 1888). 


Now ready, price 4s 64. 


The ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of 


CONICS. By C Tayror, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fifth 
Edition, Revised ani Enlarged, containing a Chapter on the Line Infinity. 


Vol. I., price 10s 64; Vol. II., in the press. 


A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. With 


numerous Examples by A. B. Basset, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


“This book deserves to be most warmly received by all who are interested in 
this branch of mathematies...... The second half of the book, treating on the 
motion of solids in a fluid, is singularly interesting...... The excellence of this work 
leads us to look forward with great interest to the publication of the second 
volume,”"— Nature. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





UPStTairs and DOWNSTATIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, §.W. 





THE ST. PAULI 
LAGER AND PILSENER BEERS. 


For Prices, 
Apply te the ST. PAULA BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; 
H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK EW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STRS{ET, MANCHESTER; 
Or GRISCHOTTI and CO., 163 WEST .4EORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 
BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
POPULAR EDITION OF “ROBERT ELSMERE.” 
Ready this day, the ELEVENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Miss Bretherton,’’ &c. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 2s SERIES. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, price 2s. 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate,’’ &c. 


POPULAR EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD’S “ JESS.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


JES S. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ She: a History of Adventure,” &c. 


THIRD EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, 


THE EAVESDROPPER: 
An Unparalleled Experience. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘By Proxy,” ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c, 


POCKET EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS: 


Twenty-seven Volumes, price 1s 6d each in half-cloth, cut or uncut 
edges ; or 1s in paper cover. 
*,* The Set of Twenty-seven Volumes can also be had in a handsome Ebonised@ 
ase, price £2 12s 6d. 
“A perfect and marvellously cheap edition.” —Spectator. 
“ Neat, handy, and pretty little books.” —Saturday Review. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, crown Svo, 
price 5s each. 
JANE EYRE. By COunanrtotre| WUTHERING HPEIGHTS. 
BRONTE, By Emity Bronte. AGNES GREY. 


SHIRLEY. By CuarrorreBroyts.| By Axne Bronte. With a Preface 
and Mem f both Auth b 
VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE Cuantorre Bronte. senate 


BRonTE, The TENANT of WILDFELL 
The PROFESSOR, & POEMS.| HALL. By Anne Bronte. 

By CHARLOTTE Bronte. AndPOEMS|The LIFE of CHARLOTTE 

by her Sisters and Father. BRONTE. By Mrs. GasKELL, 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s 6d each. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, in 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, price 33 6a 
each, bound in cloth. 

1. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. |5. MARY BARTON, and other 

2. NORTH and SOUTH. Tales, 

= SYLVIA’S LOVERS. &. ROTH, and other Tales. 


CRANFORD, and other Tales, LIZZIE LEIGH, & other Tales. 
*," Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price 23 6d each. 


THE “MOLLY BAWN” SERIES OF 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


Works by the Author of ‘* Molly Bawn,” “ Green Pleasure and Grey Grief,’”’ &c. 
In pictorial cover, feap. 8vo, price 2s ; or in limp red cloth, feap. 8vo, 
price 2s 6d each, 
PHYLLIS: a Novel. BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
MOLLY BAW N PLEASU. 


N. GRE RE and 
AIRY ae GREY GRIEF. 

















MRS. GEOFFREY. FAITH and UNFAITH. 
ROSSMOYNE. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 
DORIS. | LOYS,LORD BERRESFORD, 
PORTIA. ! and other Tales. 





Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s 6d each; or fcap. Svo, boards, pictorial cover 
price 2s each, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS 


OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper, comprising Works 
by some of the most eminent Modern Writers, including :— 

The Bronté Sisters, Hoime Lee, 
W. M. Thackeray. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
George Eliot. The Author of “ John Halifax,’” 
Anthony Trollope, Hamilton Aidé, 
Mrs. Gaskell. The Author of ‘‘ The Rose Garden.” 
E. Lynn Linton. The Author of *‘ Molly Bawn.” 
Katharine S. Macquoid. W. E. Norris. 
Leigh Hunt. The Author of ** John Herring.” 
Wilkie Collins, &., &e., &e. 

*,* Detailed Lists of the Books post-free on application. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send, post-free on appli- 
cation, a copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a ust of 2s, 2s 6d, 3s Ga, 5s, and 
6s Populur Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works by 
Eminent Writers, including W. M. Thackeray, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, 
John Addington Symonds, Matthew Arnold, Augustus J. C. Have, Leslie Stephen, 
Miss Thackeray, Sir A. Helps, G. H. Lewes, amd other eminent Writers and 
Leaders of Thought. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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—————__ 
CAUTION TO PARENTS.—The delicate skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from coarse and unretin, 
qd 


Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients; hence, frequently, the irritabilit, 





» redness, and blo 
appearance of the skin, from which many children suffer. The public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soan to guide 


them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important Considers, 
tion, viz, THE COMPOSITION OF THE SOAP ITSELF. It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLy 
COLOURED SOAPS ARE FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green varieties : and nearly qi 
Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. White Soap, such as “Curd,” usually contains much more Soda than others, Owing to the uge at 
Cocoa-Nut Oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap, very injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The seriong 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable 


condition of the Skin has developed into some unsightly disease, not unfrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologist 


PEARS SOAP 


Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and 
soothing properties, commend it as the 
greatest luxury of the toilet. 








Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
AND ALL SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER. ' 








Mdme. ADELINA PATTI. Mrs. LANGTRY. Mdme. MARIE ROZE MAPLESON. 
“T have found Pears’ Soar matchless for the hands “T have much pleasure in stating that I have used “*For preserving the complexion, keeping the skin 
and complexion.” EaRS’ Soap for some time, and I prefer it to any | soft, free from redne=s and roughness, and the hands 
(Signed), other.” (Signed), in nice condition, Pears’ is the finest Soap in the 
ADELINA PATTI, LILLIE LANGTRY. world,” (Sigued), MARIE ROZE. 





Sir ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S., late President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Engl and, writes, in the “Journal 
of Cutaneous Medicine :’—“ The use .of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to maintain 
its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles...... PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant; and Pears’ Soap is an article of the ricest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most 
refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


PEARS’ SOAP is sold everywhere in Tablets, 1s each. Larger sizes, 1s 6d and 2s 6d. (The 2s 6d Tablet is 
perfunsed wittf Otto of Roses.) A emaller Tablet, unscented, is sold at 6d. Insist on having PEARS’, as injurious imitations 
are often substituted for extra gain, even by dealers who would be thought “respectable,” some of whom attract the 
public into their shops or stores by marking PEARS’ SOAP at LESS than COST PRICE, and then recommend some 
rubbish on which they get a large profit. 
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Lonpon: Printed by Jon Campsz Lt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand ; and Published by him at the “‘ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August 1Sth, 1888, 
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